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ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. 



PKEFATOBT AND GENEBAL. 

""What in the world do 70U want with Art ia MancheBterP 
Why can't yon stick to your cotton- spinning ? " So a noble duke 
is said to have inquired when npplied to for a contribution &om 
hia gallery to the IMancheeter Exhibition. Many, both in and 
out of that town, will be inclined to ask the same qnestion, 
though few ore likely to word it bo bluntly. Eut, however the 
qneetion may be couched, Manehester is bound to give to all who 
may ask it — duke or day-labourer, cotton-spinner or country 
gentleman, croaker, critic, utiUtsrian, or economiat — a distinct 
and practical amwer. 

Manchester is the centre of a diatrict more populous than any 
other in the Queen's dominions, ^e wealth of thia population ia 
proportionate to its density, and its laboriousnesa ia at once the 
source and the measure of its wealth. The staple industry of this 
<3^iwded community is one which owns little kindred with the 
1>eautifiil ; it must be carried out in large manufactories, by in- 
door labour continued for many hours together, and adopts aa its 
spe^al ministers the two grimmest elements of nature — fire and 
iron. Ita master manufacturers must be men of close and keen 
application, or they would soon be distanced in the race of compe- 
tition. Its handicraftsmen most be regular in their hours of 
labour, and diligent at their work ; for steam and i^acbineiy 
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nlternatelf their maBten and their BerrantB, iaesorSible [u time 
snd tide, 'w&it for no man. 

Labour, therefore, in one of its sternest and nakedest forms, is 
the lot of Manchester. She has wisely made it her pride ; has 
deroted herself to it with right-down John Bull eameatneBS of 
purpose. There was a time when labour alone sufficed for the 
serious honre of Manchester masters and Manchester men. What 
leisure they bad was giren to animal enjoyment; to abundant 
feasts, copious potations, rough pleasures, and brutal sports. 
Thus, eren in those days, the life of this population showed that 
man will not brook continuous, unrelieved labour. But such 
employment of leisure was more degrading than the most grinding 
toil. The time for this base misuse of the hours of rest is gone 
by. from the highest to the lowest of ns that fact is apparent. 
The spirit is daily usurping upon the flesh ; culture spreads 
among all classeH; travelling is every day easier; hooka grow 
daily cheaper and more acceBsible ; we have yearly more and more 
public parka, Athenteums and reading-rooms, popular lectures and 
schools of design. Our children are better taught ; our adults 
seek higher amusements; Manchester Agnem and Orundys are 
among the most enterprising of art-traders ; Manchester manu- 
facturers are the beat patrons of living artiste. 

Looking, therefore, to the fine arts as unconnected altogether 
with manofscturing design, we need be at no loss for reasons why 
Manchester should trouble herself about pictures and statues. 
The craving for the beautiful has grown up even in this great 
workshop. Those who have felt how much the temperate satis- 
faction of that craving calms, and punfies, and ennobles, will be 
most anxious that the appetite should spread, and that the means 
of gratifying it should be amply and grandly ministered. The 
more richly covered the table, the more &ee the access to it, the 
more numerous the guests, the wider their range of condition 
between highest and humblest, the better. Were there no more 
than this, then — we repeat it — Manchester has good reason to 
gather together her exhibition of art treaanres. But the fine arts 
have their appUcation also to design. It is not easy to over- 
estimate th^ importance in this respect to a district which con- 
tributes so lai^lr to the textile productions of the world. i^Aa 
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flodety grows more coltiTated, it demands more and mora as mocli 
beautj ia things of duly tiho aa can be infused into them. 
Superiority in design may often be the determining element ia 
deciding between rival centres of manu&ctnring industry. If to 
cheapness of production England can add beauty of design, she 
ia doubly armed against all competitors. 

This Exhibition has wisely been planned with a recognition of 
this double service of art. It includes the art which appeals 
purely to the sense of the beautiful, and the art which brings down 
beauty to the aerrice of daily life. In the Gallery of Ancient 
Masters, it shows what the Italians and Germans have done to 
kindle devotion, perpetuate historical event, keep alive the 
memories of great men and fair women, and transmit records of 
&8hions and manners, between the thirteenth and the eighteenth 
century. In that long aisle which contains the finest works of the 
English school, it sets forth all our native painters have accom- 
plished to Sx the changing glories of earth, and aea, and sky, and 
to hand down the outward seeming of our poets and statesmen, 
our philosophers and soldiers, our artists and beauties. Bat not 
the less in its collections of carved ivories, precious jewels, rich 
plate, curious enamels, and rare arms; in its accumulations of 
Italian, and Flemish, and Eastern pottery, porcelain, and glass ; in 
its display of the gorgeous tapestries of Arras, Tpres, and the 
Gobelins, and the harmoniously coloured fabrics of Chinese ahA 
Indian looms ; in its marshalling of the quaint and &ntastic fluv 
niture and cabinet-work of Tenice and Urbino — it fiimishes to 
the intelligent manuiacturer and workman the moat valuable store 
of examples, suggestions, and warnings, to teach him in what 
spirit to work, what to aim at, and what to avoid. 

But to profit by all that is gathered together in this storehouae 
of art and design, will require time, attention, and deliberate 
surrey. To saunter through the place at random, looking at 
what catches the eye, picking up a name here and a date there, 
and to wind up such a strtdl with a good dinner, in first or second 
(dasB refreshment room, may be a very pleasant way of spending 
a summer's day ; but we would fain hope that for veiy mai^ of 
the visitors this ezhibitioa will serve a worthier and higher 
purpose, that it may be a place of study rather than a lounge, a 
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school instead of a playroom. For thoce who are rieb eaaagh to 
puzdiase season ticketi this uriU be eaj^, Bnt that such use of 
the occaflion may not be altogether out of tiie readi of the 
miridng claasea, we eameetlj hope that the committee will loae no 
time in opentng the building for Saturday half-holidays at a jndos 
of admission low enough to meet the means of eren our poorest 
fellow-oitiaens. In this way only can the uses of the exhibition 
be made arailable for nine out of every ten of the population. 
The numeToos detailed notices of the different departments of this 
magnificent collection which have already appeared in Uie colamns 
of provincial and metropolitan joumala must have already informed 
the public of the maia features of the exhibition. But a general 
summary of these may not be out oi place at the moment of 
its opsning. "We venturs to accompany tlus Bummary with an 
iudicatiiHi of the order In which this enormous assemblage of 
objects joaj be surreyed, so that its component parts may be 
made to throw moat light upon each other. !For this purpose 
we will assume the building to stand due west and east. 
. The Tisitor will do well to begin with the southern aisle. In 
its three saloons, with the vestibules giving entrance to the nave, 
or central aisle, are ranged the pictures of the old maateia — ^the 
Italians on the right, the Germans on the left of the visitor aa he 
eaters iiom the upper or western doorway. The first saloon 
exhibits the punters Irom the first revival of the art in the IStlt 
century, to its second spring at the dose of the 15th. But 
before the visitor begins his inspection hj the quaint, black, 
Bysantine cAbrts in the north-western comer, he wilt forgive our 
remindisg him that he stands by the cradle of modem painting. 
He has an infant befhre him. He must not sneer and pass it by 
beoausa it has not the propottions, thews, and sinews, of a man. 
jtneieat art had died under the mingled effects of degeneracy and 
discttdn, when modem art dawned in the unpromising and 
uninviting tarma which be will see displayed on that upper wall. 
With the aecumulated influences of five centuries of art acting 
upon US, we have a difficulty in understanding how men like 
ounrivee eould ever have painted ao badly. But it is so. Sooiety 
in all its great developments is like an individuaL Just as every 
one of us, in his childhood, draws childishly, so all art, in this its- 



.diildjiood, wu flhildjah in the auii|dicitf of its coDeeption and tin 
feebWesB of its ii&ad. But 13tli ceat«irf art wu not merely a 
tiiHi — it was a child ia Aira«ldlmg-<^tliss. It waa not iroe to uae 
t^ puny strength that belonged to it. Theidogy stepped in to 
praporibe rigidlf what the painter flhould repu«ettt, aod how he 
dwold lopFeeent it. It was hereaj to paint a virgin in a dien of 
anj but certain ooloura ; to put a aaint'a haads in tnj but «ertain 
poaitioiia ; to armnga a group in Mj but a certain fiuhion. This 
was tho B^Eaotine practice ; the nile of tiie Oredc chweb, of 
wludi Bf untium was tite metropolitan seat, and whenTOr tixe 
iaith ai the Gheek chuidi preraila, this nUe stall fettm ita 
painten. Xou may see eridenee of U; in abe modtsn SiuaiaB 
jactnraa (22, 28, 31o), y&ry properly limig anumg these aoriy 
ynika. Follow iba gradual growth of painting Scorn tUs alaviali 
in&a<7 slang ti» waU ; note the indications of freer uoTementv 
and more natural expression in Qiotto[(24, 26, 29, 80, 82), and 
fail scholars (17, 43, 47), till, mth the scmthem wall, tlra length 
of iia etride in a hundred yeara is Tiaible ui that broad bold head 
of "Mas^eeio" (51). Fram him each step beootnoa feaet and 
finnea!'. See how beau^ has grown oat of ii^dity in the handa 
of BotttoslU (77, 78, 100), and bow grouping baa become more 
complex, dignity more oommaoding, Mid sngdic loTediaeSB ful^ 
zeoogniaable in the large picture of Oosimo BoseUi (68), the Last 
JodgBMnt, the w— ^""1** iEbtbrooed, and the Head of the 
SarionT of Fra Beato Angelico, (58, 69, 63), and the eiicular 
piotutes above it^ from the hmids of his om^mpoFsrie*- Feru- 
gino embodiaa a further advance (109, 110, 117), and that 
lovely aeaes of raiall pictures (83 to 87), fixming part of a 
pndelUi, or baae of an altar-pieee, already g^ow with the dawn 
which ushers in the fiill g^aa of Iti^haeL From this point 
there ia leas iwed of gaidance. But the pra^«M of religions 
puntti^ irom Baphaei onwards, though Art now mores altogel:heE 
imiettered, and with all the show of manly strength, is to be 
ft^owed, if with more ease, yet with ever diminishing hope and 
aatis&clioa. The inflaenoe of great maatera will bo seen workiog 
to destroy all piooa earoeetneaa of purpose, and to substitute for 
the simple, deep-fbit detcnainatian to enshody a tibought, or 
represent an action, the deaire to parade the punter's pow», and 
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to xmel in the mere nuutoiy of colour and oompoaition. Up to 
Baphael, trad fbr some tima in big haudo, urb was the miniBter to 
religion. Prom his time art waa s Belf-Torshipper, It vas only 
redeemed &om the sad fate of all Belf-vorship, hj tumiag from 
the miniatrj of religion to the representation of men and of oat- 
ward nature. The religious pictures of the later Venetian and 
Bolognese schools, which glow along the wall of the second 
compartment, are mere glofious combinations of colour, and 
masterly representations of human form. The only true Italian 
art henceforth was portraiture, or splendid mythological decoration. 
And at length the corroding and corrupting influenco of vanity 
and self-worship invaded even these fields, and Italian art, before 
we reach the third bay of the aiale, may be said to haye perished 
altogether. It waa a short life, but a full and a glorious one ; 
and it has left us these its inheritances of purity and powef foe 
all time to come. 

Spanish art takes up Italian. Thanks to the passion and 
sternness of Spanish Catholicism, there is true, if imlorely, 
religiousness in the painting of the Spanish masters, Murillo 
in his scenes feim New Testament history, painted gloriously the 
people of his time, — bow gloriously this second Testibule shows. 
But atter all, the finest work of his, even here, is his own portrait. 
And the splendour of Spanish art is siunmed up in Unrillo and 
Telasquez, a portrait-painter — aa this exhibition g^ves proof — 
little, if at all, inferior to Titian. 

German art should next occupy the attention of the visitor. 
But, to avoid retracing his steps, he may study it retrospectively, 
following the great river from its broadest reach in Bembrandt, 
Vandyck, and Bubens, back to Bolbein (471), Albert Durer (462), 
Matays (445), Mabnse (4S6), Kemling (393, 403), the masters of 
Oologoe (379, 880, 382), to the great fountain-head. Hubert and 
John van Byck (87C), who are here, unfortunately, represented by 
a copy only of their greatest work, the " Adoration of the Lamb." 

The visitor will find the same lesson read in the progress of the 
German as in that of the Italian schools. After the first period 
of youthful dedication to pious uses, portraiture, landscape mid 
common life furnish its only true inspiration. 

This fact will render intdligible the great distinction v^A 
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ac^iantea tlie Engluli from the Italian uid Gennui sobooUi. Our 
flit hai no religions paat, as theirs had. We received art when it 
had become secular, and ceased to be religious. Beligions art has 
never jet been engendered in a protestant commuaity ; it seems 
unable to find suitable food beyond the pale of the Boman catholic 
church. English art can only be called religioua in so &r as it 
exhibits God in the beauty and grandeur of the outward world, or 
through the emotioiiB and acta of men. 

But how much religion there mof be even in art bo divorced 
from the service of the altar, this English gallery famishes 
abundant proof to those who are prepared to receive it. There is 
religion in the ftce of a good man ; in the loveliness of every really 
beautiful woman; even in such a bluff homely face as Hogarth's 
Captain Coram (SO), stamped — roughly ^ough it be — with the 
inefiaceable seal of benevolence. There is religion in the love of a 
mother for her child. That group of the Countess Althorp and 
hex daughter, by Sir Jo^aa Beynolds, fiill of the tender nnsel- 
fishneas of maternal love, — what is it bnt religions f And for the 
whole range of those religious emotions which the contemplation 
of nature is capable of exciting — the deep peace of summer 
calms — the awfiil terror of tempBttn — the sereni^ of cultivated 
uplands — and the heaven-ward uplifting of morning and evening 
skies, go to the magnificent series of Turner's works, the 
crowning glories of this English gallery, and say if such pictures 
are not religioua. Is there no religion in Hunt's "Awakened 
Conscience," in Mulready's " Train up a Child in the way he 
should go," in Landseer'B " Shepherd's Qrave," in Leslie's " Sir 
Soger de Coverley going to Church " P All art that awakens the 
higher and holier affections in us, that weans from evil, that 
attracts to good, that kindles sympathy with innocent enjoyment 
and pure pleasures, that makes us feel more kindly and genially 
towards our fellow-creatures, is, in a broad but aound sense, 
religious art. Of such art the English school might well have 
more, but it has never been altogether wanting among our 
painters, not even in the dead-alive times when the dassioal and 
the academical were the sole objects of orthodox worship in our 
schools of art. Ko guidance is wanted through the English 
galleiy. With a great part of its treasures many of our visitors 
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will be already familiar ; bui no Hvicg man lias ever seen luch a 
contioaouB leries of the works o£ English painters dace England 
took dwarfed and emaciated art &om Qeorge the Second's Dutch 
proteges, and nurtured the puny soling into that brare, broad, 
fall-bearing tree of which some of the beat fiuita are here 
garnered. 

Erom ^e Eoglish oil painters, the visitor will naturally paaa to 
the masters in water colours, of whose works he will find a magni- 
ficent show in the gallery which stretches behind and across the 
building beyond the orchestra. Here, as he traced Italian art 
from its Byzantine source to its broadest development in Raphael, 
he may mark the growth of English water colour Sroia ita &ebJe 
in&ncy in Paul Sandby, to its splendid consummation in Turner. 
Besides a long gallery fiUedwith the master-pieces of those who are 
etill labouring for our delight, here is a room full of the drawings 
of deceased water-colour painters, including a comjJete aeriea of 
Turner's works, &om his first exhibited drawing to the produc- 
tions of his latest years. Mr. Holmes has even been enabled to 
keep his expressed intention of closing this series by the 
drawing which last employed the dying hand of this great genius, 
who above all men has a right to be cidled the head of the English 
water-colour school. 

The wai^r-colours examined, there still remain — in the way of 
pietores alone— the hiatorioal portrait gallery, which Hues the nave 
on either side, and the gallery illustrating the history of engraving, 
from its chance birth out of the pyx of Tomaso Jiniguerra, 
to its latest achievement under the burins of Cousens or Soo. 
The historical portrait gallery is sure to attract attention. Some 
two hundred feet of Yandycks can scarcely escape notice — or 
a whole regiment of sleepy-eyed, satin-clad, lazy, languishing 
houris &om the harem of Charles the Second. But the chronologi- 
cal series of engravings arranged in the gallery to the south of the 
orchestra is less under the eye, and tKe visitor, unless specially 
directed, may miss what, to every one who takes an interest in 
art, must be one of the most valuable portions of the whole 
exhibition. Indeed there is no pictorial department of the col- 
lection nearly so complete as this. Its arrangement has been 
entrusted to the thoroughly competent hands of Mr. Holmes, 



with HbB aid of MsBsrs. Colnagki and Bcott. What the Btorea of 
time gentlemen do not themBelTes eupply , for the illnstration of 
the engnver'a ut &am Maze Antonio to Bevkk, their bnaineu 
couaectioii and personal inflaence combined have been amply 
BoflKcieiit to obtaio. To tiieir united efforta we are indebted tm 
anch an illuotrated history of ^igranng as not even tiie Bntish 
Mosenm eould parallel, — encli aa indeed no eollection of mj 
aoTemgn or public institntioii in the world can pretend to rival. 

Hie engtavingB examined, fhere still remain the photographs ; 
and, if the risitor have fitHl a brain to comprehend, an eye to dis- 
tinguiah, or a leg to stand upon, he mnsfc yet be marshalled — ^it is 
trae that the admirable arraogement of Mr. Waring and his 
assistanlv will much facilitate hta progress — through the enamels 
of Limoges, the glass of Venice, the pottery of Ghibbio, Pesaro, 
and Castel-Durante ; the porcelain of China and iTapaiL, of Sevres 
and Dresden, and 'W^orcester ; the mediraTal and renaisBattce 
ivories, and the gold plate of our university, corporate, and 
palatial treasures. Iiet him note how the career of all these arts 
is identical with what he has seea in the case of painting — a 
progress from rudeness to thorough perfection of fiuish, and 
thence to display of self and parade of power in the artist ; reach- 
ing its height of achievement in the 16tb century, and from that 
point declining ever downwards to utter affectation and pandysis 
in the middle of last century. Onr present art of design, a& 
tiirougfa the west, la entirely a modem revival — a second re- 
naiaaance. Only in the unchan^ng east no such passage is 
apparent ; ttie feraaa bowls and ewers of Honsul or Morocco, the 
dragons and jars of FoMen or Quaugtun, are what they were in 
the days of IJ^rco Polo or tiie Crusades. 

There still remain for notice the anna and armour of all times, 
since men finrt took to tnocting each other on the head, or 
■tabbing or shooting eaA otSier through tbe body with the cme, 
and of guarding their beads and limbs i^unst Bteel or lead with 
the other. And this accomplished, — ^with flying glances from 
time to time at marble statue, quwntly-carved and ridily-enerusted 
cabinet, curiously barred and guarded chest, gilded and jewelled 
shrine with its groups in coloured wood or fair ivoiy, or naflsive 
memmial in silver or in gold, — the Indian Court has still a last 
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demand to make upon tlie risitor'B jaded eight and over-taxed 
iaculty of admiration. If he have strength to "do" this court, 
too, be will indeed hare earned that euetentatioii of hia inner man 
which "Mr. Donald has catered ao vastlj for, by anticipation ; and 
oh ! bow he will enjoy that marbled sirloin of Aberdeen beef— • 
those plump tbigha of Dorking chickens — and a cool and sparlding 
bottle of Moet, topped up with a becoming share of a magnum of 
that '40 port now piled in fabulous niimbera of dozeua under the 
floor of Mr. Donald's strong room ! While we would eamestly 
recommend a temperate and meaaared enjoyment both of the 
wonders which the committee have got together and of the good 
things Mr. Donald has purveyed, for those who partake of the 
intellectual, as for those who sit down to the material feast of the 
day, we have only one wish — 



THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

For those whose leisure and circumstances permit them to pay 
frequent visits to the Exhibition of Art Treasures, and who are 
disposed to torn to account the rare opportunities it affords for 
study of the progress of painting and design, we have already 
indicated the order in which we conceive that the collection may 
be visited with most profit. 

But the Exhibition will have many visitors whose time will not 
permit such systematic study ; many whose tastes in art may not 
incline them to devote serious consideration to the ancient 
masters. For these the gallery of the Snglisfa school will 
probably have most attraction. Manchester picture-buyers, as a 
rule, prefer to invest their money in modem works. This is by 
no means a iact to hb regretted. Quite the reverse. So h>ng as 
noblemen were the sole patrons of Art, and picture^Jealere their 
principal advisers in forming galleries, old masters usurped the field, 
almost to the exclusion of contemporary painters. The patron, 
in nine cases out of ten, was unable to distinguish a genuine 
Saphael from s tolerable copy, and the pu^ure^lealers found a 
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mme of wealth in this ignoranoe. While they were able to lell 
copies at the pricea of originals, it was not to be expected that 
they vould urge their employers to the pnrchue of modem 
works, in which no such deception was posiible. The linng 
painter was sore, aoonn or later, either to oust the dealer 
altogether, or, at least, to reduce his profits to something like the 
fair remuneration of mere agency. Thus pitted against the 
ancient masters, with only ignorant patrons to appeal to from 
dishonest dealers, the English painter had his choice of two- 
altematiTeg. He might represent nature as he saw her, and 
starrc ; or he might paint her through the apectades of the old 
masters who fa^pened to be in Asbion, and then he had a chance 
of subsistence^ though a bare one. The history of IBnglish art, 
from the time of Hogarth to the end of last century, is full of 
illustraiiona of this fact and its consequences. Wilson starved in 
a garret. So did Barry. Hogarth, himself, was protesting all 
his life against the undue neglect of living painters. He was 
wretchedly paid for his pictures, and owed bis own modest com- 
petence mainly to the success of his engravings. These were 
within the reach of the public. Patrons might allow his paintings 
to go for as many shilling as they would now fetch pounds; but 
his engravings spread from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
They were the ornament of every country house, of every inn- 
room, of every citizen's parlour. Thanhs to his burin, he was- 
able to laugh noble patrons and tricky dealers to scorn. Those 
who bought his engrarings were the very ckas that now buy 
modem pictures. As relish for art has spread with culture, the 
middle class has iacreased in numbers and in wealth : and the 
painter has at length como to look to them as his truest patrons. 
Untrained to the appreciation of old pictures, too honest to affect 
a taste he does not posseas, the middle-class picture-buyer seeks- 
for works which represent the scenes he knows, the aspects 
of things as they appear to him, the faces and manners of bis 
own time, or those of other times contemplated in the spirit 
of his own. He is no archsologist. He cannot throw himself 
back in imagination to the days when a whole city broke intO' 
Htjoicing over the installation of a Madonna, or prostrated itself 
in homage before some wondei-workiiig pietnre or statue. 
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"We mnet not be iiiiaiLiider8tood, however. He ii not the 
better because he canoot do this. Bat it ie better ihut, not beinp 
able to do it, he has the honeety to arcnr bis inabilhf, and to 
testify to it bj the pictnreB he bi^*. Nine-tenths of tiie noUd 
pictuie-buyers who woiit into r^tturea orer a dingy Osracta, or a 
£ctitiouE Raphael, were aa ignorant, and as innpable of titia 
appreciation of old pictnrea ai he ia, oinly thej had not the 
coonge to confess it. Collecting a galleij, and prating about its 
contents, were iaabioni of the day, and so men of fashion must 
be Tiitoosi, cognoscenti, and dilettanti, jost as tliey most go the 
grand tour, and drop their money at the gambling-table at 
White's or Brookes's, or vote with the opposition or the Eoioister 
in tbe House of Comrnons. 

The taste of the middle dassea, then, for modem pictures is a 
wholesome fact — good for punters, good for the art, good for 
hcmesty and truth, which is the cause of all true art. Ont of 
genuine relish for the modems will gradually grow np a sound 
appreciation of the great men of the past, in its due measure, 
and with a right understanding of their beauties. But let that 
i^preciation rise as high aa it may, there will always he a very 
limited number of genuine ancient voriu in the market, utd 
their price will always be high. This of itself will, in a great 
measure, confine the modem lover of art vho is forming a gallery 
and insists on having genuine pictures in it, to the artists of his 
own time who can v»ify th^r own woi^ For reasoufi founded 
on these considentionB we have lesolved to b^in our anrvey of 
the art treasures now collected at Old Trafiord, with tiie pictures 
of the English School. We do so with equal pride and pleasure 
that we have such a noble array of them to comment on. Bat, 
before referring to particular examples, it may be well to lay 
down on this, tbe threshold of our critidsm, the principles on 
which it will be fotmded. 

In a pictore, it must always be horae in mind, th^e are tm> 
distinct elements for ^preciation — tbe thought embodied in it, 
and tbe technical means by which the thought is expressed upon 
caDvaa. Fating is the language of representation. But aa 
ob}ects are to the painter what words are to the writer, he is as 
much bound to give bb tmtbfdlly r^resuited otrjectB as the 
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Tmter is to giTe ub accurate words. And as vritmg has its laws, 
of which grammar is the aorereign law, and, snbordioate to that, 
grace of style, rhjthm, arrangement, and so forth ; so painting 
has its laws, of which truthful representation is the sovereign, 
and, subordinate to that, composition, harmony of colour, grace in 
form, and all the other qualities which charm in a picture, inde- 
pendently of truth, but nerer inconsistently with it. 

Further, as the writer takes rank according to the height of his 
subject — BuppoEing other qualities equal — so the subject of the 
paints must be taken into account in our estimation of him — the 
power of representation being supposed equal. As an author 
with a lofty theme, to which he is unequal, may produce a worse 
book than another treating a lower matter which he is competent 
to grapple with, so the painter of a noble subject, if it be beyond 
his powers, may be a worse painter than he who keeps a lower 
flight, but one in harmony with his strength and stroke of wing. 

We must, therefore, class pictures neither by thoir subject 
merely, nor by their art of representation merely, but according 
to the relation which the one of these bears to the other. He who 
has painted the auhlimeet event in the world's history, — the 
Crucifixion, — as weU as Teniers paints a drinking bout of Dutch 
boors, is an infinitely greater painter than Teniers. But yet 
Teniers is a greater painter than many a second-rate Italian master 
who has never painted anythiug bat the moat momentous incidents 
in New Testament record. It may be we should asaigu a higher 
place in the hierarehy of intellects to the artist who deals, how- 
ever imperfectly, with loflj themes, than to him who, with the 
consummate pictorial power of Ostade or Miens, has never soared 
above their ignoble range of subject. But the classifi cation of 
men as thinkers is one thing ; their classification as painters is 
another. A bad poet may be greater than a good writer of farces. 
But as a workman he is inferior. And painters, as such, must be 
judged according to theb workmanship. Hor let this condemn 
ns as indifferent to choice of subject. Let eveiy man choose the 
highest of which he is capable. We should cherish, both by 
praise and patronage, eveiy indication of a desire to uplift the 
ima^nation — to purify, instead of polluting the soul — to ennoble, 
instead of degrading, the spirit of the spectator — to beautify 
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ezistence, to consecrate daily life and Haman affectioiia— to charm 
DB with sweet holy thoughts and fiiir chaste fonos. In other 
words, we should always seek to raise the man in the painter, and 
nerer miss doing homage to erery manifestatioa of good and pure, 
and loTing manhood in the painter's work. 

"We do not feel that any limitation of these conclunons is 
necessary to meet the case of different branches of art. There is 
a high and a low in landscape, aa well as in portraiture or in 
historical or domestic incident. 

yfe would beg of our readers to keep these considerations in 
mind, aa tbey accompany us in our surrey of the English pictures 
in the ^Exhibition. We do not believe that by doing so tbey will 
be subjecting our school to an ordeal beyond its strength. It is 
not with us aawith the Plemish and Dutch psiuters of the seren- 
teenth century. In their csee, with few exceptions, art was con- 
fined to the most grovelling employment of its rare gifts. A power 
of painting seldom equalled, and nerer surpassed, was lari^ed 
on pots and pans, on hedge-alehouses and fish-markets, on the 
quarrels of boon, or the amours of troopers and burghers, almost 
as coarse and sensual. Even Dutch portruture is rarely noble in 
its subject, though many excepticms may be quoted against us, 
and though the rare skill of the painter, and his consummate use 
of light and shade, in many cases, hare inreated ignoble fiicea 
with dignity and something not far removed &om grandeur. 
Ifature is never vulgar. But Dutch nature cornea as near 
volgaritf as nature can come. The ponds and copses of 
Hobbema; the flat shores and muddy dyke-pent seas of 
Iiingelbach, Tan der Yelde, or Backhuysen, nay even the petty 
waterfalls and pine woods of Buysdael — all exhibit nature in 
almost the homeliest garb that sea, and sky, and earth can wear. 
But nature, in her lowest aspects, has yet the stsmp of God's 
hand upon her, and true representatiDn will always reveal tho 
latent migcBty. Be earth never eo unlovely, the great hearen 
at least bends over alL There is a large flat landscape, by 
Bembrandt, in this coUeption (698), which shows what grandeur 
may be given by consummate art, to an expanse of banks of 
peaty earth and fat alluvial pasture cut through by the reaches 
of a sluggish rirer, without a ain^e "accident" of hill or dale^ 
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briglit green wood, or gladdening flower, or even flooding gloiy of 
golden Bunlight. 

England, in life, in landscape, and in portraiture, has been 
infinitely more faTouied by the Creator tban Holland or Flanders. 
If we have faOed to produce painters as perfect, it haacertainly 
not been for lack of matter for them to work upon. 

Xext, there ai-e divers modes of representation, of which we 
may not say that any one is right, to the exclusion of the other. 

There is the broad treatment, which deals with things in mass — 
marking the broad distinctions of deep shade, half tone, and light 
in all its gradations, and leaving out much of the details of objects. 
This kind of work demands to be viewed at a certain distance. It 
is true, as far as it goes ; and it is based on the theory that this 
mode of representation ia the beet suited to human senses and 
human faculties. It abandons advisedly the attempt at micro- 
scopic rendering of the infinite minutite of a landscape, a figure, 
a group or a face. 

lu sketches this mode ia seen in its most recognisable and 
avowed form, but it has been employed by whole schools upon 
system, in all their works. The picture is to be trae as lar as it 
goes, but it does not profess to give the whole truth. We should 
judge works of this class on their own principle. 

Another and an opposite school starla with the determination 
to give perfect finish to all parts of a work — to put in, bo &r as 
human eyes and hands can do, all the detail of nature. This school 
is a bold one, and demands rare qualities of observation and in- 
dustry. It challenges nature. As she leaves nothing sketchy or 
unfinished, uid as, nevertheless, everytluDg keeps its place on her 
canvas — the masses telling as masses, though made up of an infinite 
number of sub-divisions, and the object of most interest com- 
msuding our eye infallibly, though it is not more highly finished 
than the multiplicity of things that eorround it — bo it should 
be, say this school, vdth a good representation, and so shall it be 
with our pictures. This was the Dutchmen's way of woridng, 
though, by dioice of sut^ects admitting, great aid of cfaiaroacuro, 
they were enabled to conquer many of the difficulties of thnr 
method. It is the school in which our own hardy young innova- 
tors, the pre-Saphaelites, are still holdii^ &xc« dispute with all 
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ffitobyen, Iiet ns attempk to appieeiate and admire the efforts 
of both partiea, and in our judgment of each to api^ the [viiiei- 
plea bj which it dsiim to be judged. 

In the gallerj-, new for tiie firBb time colkctcd together, the 
vpecbttor na^ trace the whole history of the Englisfa BchooL It 
is B young one Btill. It Bhonld alwaya be borne in inind, when 
ne aie nwasuiiiig onr painters againat their continental brethren, 
that tfaej hire a pedigree of fire centuries, wlule we ue mmn 
i U i ') iB» — men who scarce know eoir artietic gnmd&thera. 

In porteaiture, it is true, if we may arail omrselres of the 
katigaait wbo hare worked in Unhand, we can make ont aome- 
tfaing like an aitceatry, by hooking onrselTea at to Hans Holbein, 
and inaerting in our genealogical tree Zoccheni, More, Tansomer, 
Mytflni, Vandjck, Lely, and Xoeller. But in all otW brondtes 
t^theartwe cannot go beyond the first qnarter of tbe lafit century. 

A» Tie eaat one eyes alo^'thia noble aiale, closed at one end by 
the Blue Boy of Gainsborough, at the other by Madiee's Macbeth, 
and Leighten's procesaicm of Cimabue, who shall say we bare not 
reason to be proud of our Engliab punlers ? 

Here we may Bote tbe full aprirtg of portraiture in the hands 
of BeyiuUs and GauosbMongh, from the wooden and liCeleBS hands 
of 'Dohl, Qerraj, aitd Hudson, to the ntoet varkiua and eiultmg 
life. Bar^ baa it been giren to- a school to posaeoa st the same 
tkae two mcfa maatera. Here va may meaaure them cme against 
tke ofktx, in acme of their choiesat cxam[^B. The eonpariaoni 
IitiweMr, is bardly iair to Beynolde, iinleo we confider — aa, 
'perhaipay we are injustice bonnd to coBBdor — careful choice and nie 
of material aa ooe elment in estimating' a painter. Beyneikla waa 
ao igplMaot of ehe«istry, and ao csreleas of canaequKice^ in has 
eager aewcb after the meaiiB oi inoaediate tSmct, that be never 
acro pU i d to blend colouTa nutualLy ^tructiye, or to nnz nneqoaUy- 
dtyiag medauiaa and Tacaisbes. 1o Has we hsre to attrtbttte the 
■nin of Mafiy of hia fiacet wedcs, and the aerwuft dama^ of almoat 
fffWjportoakthateTcrcameoat ofloBBtiidio. But, comparing the 
tuMuaatian as they bangoatheaawall^WB see not aurethad! the 
tM pQctratts ky Gainekoran^ wkieh adorn tke cast ^>d of the 
gaUai;, av« Dflt wperior— the OMt n pauitii^ ^e otim in all tiie 
n^Viii^tea^ l«Mk poctniture — to anytfatngwv fawe bwe &Qm 
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the -hand of Bejnolds. Sjerj one knows the Btory of the Blue 
Boy. Six Joibaa had maiutaiiied that the predotniuaiice of blue in 
a picture is incompatible with a good effect of colour. There was 
no love loet b^wecm the punters. Gainsborough nerer forgave 
Sir Joshua for describing him aa " the first landac^e painter of 
the day." He painted this picture, perhaps as much to shoir 
his claima to be coseidered tha first portrait painter of his time, as 
to disprove Sir JToshua's theory about the predominance of blue. 
At all events, the {seture goes almost as far in proof of the one 
fact, as of the other. The boy painted was a Master Buttall, of 
whiMB we know nothing ; but Gainsbmough has gi*»i us a face 
of rare ehrewdnese and humour atop of the blue jacket and con- 
tiauationa, and has aa set his solid, life-like, easy figure in a land- 
scape graodly soggeatiTe in its masses of lurid sky, and its sweep 
of broken gmond and woodland, that the whole work rises^into 
the ideal (^portndture. It is a story; it is a poem; you may 
look at it till yoR boild a future for the boy —till you fiad yourself 
Bpeeulatiog as to his character and belonging. Look closely at 
the pii^merand th&ce is infinite freedom and facility, but no care- 
lessness, in the sweeping bnish-woi^ of the dress, in the strobg 
yet delicately-managed shadows of the iace, in tiie stately swell of 
the landac^>e, and the lighting up tJthe stormy sky. <jh> to a dis- 
tance, and the power still makea itself felt. H'rom half way up 
the gallery the "Kue Boy" still stands out like a solid piece of 
healthy fieeh and blood. It does not require distance to be 
enj<^ed, and yet enjoyment of it is enhanced by distance. And 
if the " Bhie Boy ' ' be the very ineamation of yoathful manhood, 
when waa ev« the daintiest and most delicate charm of woman- 
bood more sweetly put into form than in that lovely girl — wo beg 
her pardon, she is Ura. Qiaham, — tbtb lovely young woman, by 
his side? Of ^ hnndreda of thousands who will walk throu^ 
this gaileiy be&re the Exhibition closes its dOoT^ not one, we 
feel the most sstiafaetory conviction, will leave it without having 
stood before tiiia poctrait, and done loyal homage to its bewitching 
IftTflinpsi. 

Idthe as a jovng birch idling, giaeefal as a &wn, ^e stands, 
ptHsed on her ddieake ieet — one must be tapping the growod in 
its pointed high-beekd ntin shoe — huneek curving likeaawaa's, 
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in very conBclouaneas of ber beauty ; tbe blue eyes looking Bcom, 
tbe ripe young lip curved with pretty anger, wbieb yet baa bo 
mucb contempt in it tbat sbe will not lift tbe taper band tbat 
testa on tbe pedestal she leans against. Tbe veiy featber in tbe 
other hand is unruffled. What has happened to call that scornful 
lightning- into her eye, tbat pride upon ber lip F Is it some indis- 
creet admirer, who has ventured a premature declaration; or some 
rival, who has tried to supplant ber in a heart where sbe has 
stooped to set ber image ? A bold man he were tbat dared — even 
upon bis knees — to breathe a word of love to that haughty young 
beauty ; a bold rival who should attempt to cut ber out where sbe 
had deigned to smile. 

But she is married. It is Mrs. 0-rabam — the catalogue informs 
us — Lord Lynedoch's wife. Can it be tbat tbat look is for the 
Honourable Mr. Graham F Tanttsne animis e^lestibus iris! Has 
lie been cruel— or only not submissive enough ? Beautiful &s she 
ie, we are not quite sure, on second thoughts, that we envy tbe 
late Lord Lynedoch. There is something alarmingly like a spice 
of the evil one kneaded up in this angel's clay. She who can so 
Bcom, can scold ; tbe bow of these lips can launch bitter words, as 
well aa thrilling smiles, or there is no faith in phyaiognomy. But 
away with misgiving, in tbe presence of such loveliness ; — temper 
and all — who would not be cuffed by those faiiy fingers ! Who 
would not put his neck under tbat satin slipper, though be knew 
it would sometimes press heavily ! To be scolded out of such a pair 
of lips would be worth many kisses of most women. Scorn from 
such eyes were better than love from eyes less splendid. 

But thoagb we have placed Gtainsborough's two portraits above 
all by Beynolds in this gallery, we do not mean seriously to con- 
tend that Sir Joshua is to be classed as inferior to bis rival. All 
we mean is, that Sir Joshua comes second, as represented in tbe 
English gallery of our Exhibition. Luckily we can call in aid the 
Hertford collection, tbe contributionB from which are hung in 
tbe north saloon, beside tbe orchestra. Here is the portrait of 
Nelly O'Brien, which, were the subject of it as charming as 
JUrs. draham, might divide empire with tbat bewitching picture. 
As for as pictorial treatment goes, tbe Nelly O'Brien is un- 
doubtedly the finer work of the two. As to the subject of the 
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pichire, the leae xre inquire into Nelly's reputation tlie better. 
Those who are carious and not nice, may consult the " Scandalous 
Chronicle," of last century; they will there learn how Nelly 
came to be thus familiarly styled. But for us, and for all to 
come, she is a picture — a wanderful one. It is better to know the 
lady on]y upon canvas. Our admiration of ber there will neither 
empty our pockets nor wring our consciences. There she sits, in 
her lustrous satin-striped dress, and fine lace apron, with the sun< 
light sbining through ber semi-transparent masbroom hat, and 
half lighting — with amaziug truth of effect — the lazy, handsome, 
self-indnlgent face. Features, form, %ure, and attitude all tell 
one story of lazy luiurioae life. The picture is the very imper- 
sonation, &om bead to foot, of sweet do-nothingaess. This 
admirable work is in as admirable preservation ; and we charge 
our readers, if they wish to appreciate Sir Joshua fully even from 
what is shown of his here, not to fail to study his Nelly O'Brien. 
His "Mrs. Anderson Felham feeding chickens" (1S5), hung on 
the other side of the Blue Boy, as if to challenge comparison 
with Mrs. Graham, is charming in conception and action; a 
pretty bigb-bom lady never played hen-wife more gracefully. 
The cocks and bens may well look excited and important, at the 
apparition of such a courtly purveyor of their morning barley. 
But the colours of the picture hare flown. It is only a dim ghost 
now of what must, when fresh, have been one of Sir Joshua's most 
&scinating female portraits. 

The original choice of occupation for Mtb. Felham suggests an 
observation as to Sir Joshua's attitudes and occupations of his 
sitters, of importance with relation to the practice of our con- 
temporary portrait painters. Kematk in this, and tbe other 
portraits of tbe master, the felicitous and various employment of 
tbe persons he is painting. There is " Dr. Sobinson," for 
eiample (49), in this collection, — an archbishop, — taken in hia 
chair among his books, but not as if be had been entrenched in a 
bulwark of ponderous tomes, only to miuntain his arcbiepiscopal 
dignity under tb«r shelter against all heretics, scoffers, and 
Bcomers. He merely happened to be sitting in his library when 
Sir Joshua called. As bis name was announced, the archbishop 
turned round, of coarse ; but, being a studious man, he <Ud not 
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rise from his book ; indeed be had no time to do >o, for Sir 
Joshua caught bim just aa ite looked over his shoulder, uid baa 
filed bim bo looking for ever on thia canvas. There is no conven- 
tioQal inketand, pillar, and red curl«iQ, though the occasion was a 
tempting one ; a Bchola,r and an archbishop would have justified 
all three. Then, in tbeporfcrMt of " Sir W. Chambers" (S3), Sir 
Joshua has fixed fiim at work, pen in band, on his plan of Somerset 
House. He is not planted out of doors, in a fine open country, 
with his hat ofT, and a roll of paper in his band, ae great men are 
BO often caught by tho portrait painters now-a-daya. 

Or take that lai^ eompoaition of the " Braddyl Family " (52), 
a picture by the way, hitherto unknown among tfae famous 
Beyuoldsea, having lain j>»-ifu« since it was painted, in the country 
house in whose garden, we may suppose, the cheery Hnglish country 
gentleman and bis lady-like matronly wife are seated, with their 
stripling eon leaning on the pedestal near them, — a most charaetor- 
istic %ure, in single-breasted blue coat witii brass buttons, 
flapped waistooat, buckskins, and top boots, but still wearii^ the 
youthful tnm-oTer frilled collar. Just such a dress we may eon- 
ceive Tommy Merton wore, while he was being case-hardened by 
sententious Mr. Bailow, through the agency of that model of the 
hardy virtues, Harry Sandford. This pic^re, too, has sufiered ; 
but time has spared the face and figure of Mrs. Braddyl, aod see 
bow powerfully and simply she is punted, and bow perfectly 
unaffected and natural her attitude is. People don't often sit to 
be painted so now-a-days. The picture oomes, we believe, from 
Devonshire. Perhaps it was painted m one of Sir Joshua's vints 
to his native Plympton, where in his boyhood that easy-tempered 
divine and master of the Grammar Scboid, the £ev. 8. Beynolds 
found, to hiB great regret, that hie boy Joshua would always spoU 
his copy-books by drawing heads in them, " out of pure idleness," 
SB the simple acboolmaster has recorded with his own band, 
under one of these specimens of peccant portraiture still extant. 
Not out of "pure idleness," obi simple country Bchoolmaster, 
bat out of the promptings of that great inspiration of God, which 
was even then stirring in the boy's brain and fingers. They 
have whitewashed out the heads he painted on the rectory walls 
when a lad, " because they disfigured the room." 



80 Sir JosHiu pamta Mn. Haitiej, tiw ictreBs. Hs pote a 
mask in hw hand, and c»Ub Iter comedy. Foote comei to him im 
A portrut, and he takes him careleaaly leaning over He bide of a 
chair, viA some ^od joke ot pungent aaKasm, jurt takmg fom 
and beginning to light up the broad Uunt fiioe. Waaercrportnib 
more pnfeotlj matOTnal th&n that of " Qeorgiana CouateM 
Altbo^e and her Daughter " (73) F The ohiM, especially, in Ojm 
picture is ironderful, one of the painter's laaate^ieoea. It ia 
characteristic of the aweeinees of hia natore that he loved 
children, and need to like to have tbeii rmuiing about Ins atoditi^ 
and mimicking attitudes out <i£ the pictures ssd piiots about tfaa 
place. How he could paint themietthisdiildinlMiy Altiwrpe'e 
pidinre witness, anddiat charming atadf of the same sweet cbsnab 
head in various attitudes, in the National Gallery, fw vtath theise 
is a beautiful "Sketch" in this gallery (46), tiie "fiolriaetto" 
(151), the "Strawberry Giri," (IS), Hertford OoUedaon,) and 
tite " Puck " (75). ^d yet Sir Joshaa was aooused of bor- 
rowing attitudes from bis predacesson, and a£ repeating his 
«vn. He nsed to keep prints of his own works by iiim, that 
mttere might choose their postures. With his aix sittaB a day, it 
was, (^ course, impossible for liim to fiad a distiai^Te aotiMi, 
pose, or expression for erei^body who sought t^ immortality of 
his pencil, — pec^e of fashion, too, whose bosineas and ttaiaiag it 
is to conceal diaracter and suppress emotion. But whenerac he 
was lucky ounigh to hit upon anything characteristic^ he nailod it 
to a certainty. On one occasion, he has himself Teocvded, a 
nobleman, who was sitting to him, instead of looking as he widied, 
kept gazing at an old picture which hmig near. " I snatdied An 
moment," Beynolda says, "and drew him in profile with as mueb 
of that expression of a pleasing melanchidy aa my capacity 
enabled me to fait ofT. Wfaeu tlie picture was finished he liked it^ 
and partioolariy for that ezpresBion, though, I ijelian, withoat 
reflecting on Hie occasion of it." 

It should nercr be forgotten that 8ii Joshua lifted porttait 
painting out of the deep ruts and sloughs of conTentkaaUty. 
His manner was new : hehad to fight fci it, of course. "When he 
letumed from Borne in 1762 (he was thm twenty-aine), Hndaoii, 
liis master (see one of hia poitiaitB, 86), aft^ long contoo^lation 
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of ft boy's head in s torbao, vbich bis old pupil bad just painted, 
exclaimed, with an oath, " Tou don't paint bo veil as when 70a 
left England." The fact was, he painted less like Hudson. 
Deriation from the practice of Kneller, irho died three moDthe 
after Beynolda iras bom, was. flat hereay in those days. Ellis, a 
portmt painter, and pupil of Sir QodSrej Kneller, remonstrated, 
ai he shook bia bead over the heretical work of Keynolds, — " This 
will never aoewer ; why, you don't paint in the leaat like Sir 
Godfrey." When the young innovator defended bis novel 
practice, "No," exclaimed the indignant conyentionaliet, "Shake- 
speare in poetry, and Kueller in painting — damme ! " and left the 
room in disgust. Beynolds himself thus describes the practice of 
painters in his time: — "They have got a set of posture?, vbicb 
they apply to all persons indiscriminately ; the conaeqaence of 
which is that all their pictnres look like so many sign-post paint- 
ings ; and if they have a history or a lamily piece to paint, the 
first thing they do ia to look over their common-place book, con- 
taining sketches which they have stolen from various pictures, 
then they search their printa over, and pilfer one figure from one 
print, and one from another, but never take the trouble of think* 
ing for themselvea." Beynolds, on the other band, was always 
thinking for himself. When his sitter had anything to awaken 
thought in either mind or body, be never failed to appreciate 
character in a face,, and to infuae it into his picture. For an 
example, take the head of Lavinia, Yiscounteae Altborpe (47). 
What a genial, humoroua, pleasant fece it ia ! "We seem to have 
known and liked the original. Those roguish eyes apeak to us aa 
we pass by, and inaiat upon a smile of recognition. Tor winning 
charm — a quality in which no portraits we know excel those of 
Beynolds — this head is conspicuous. There is another example 
of the quality, though slighter, in the " Qirl Sketching" (5(i), 
contributed by Miss Burdett Ooutts. How sweet the turn of 
the neck and bead, and how every Une of the action ia made 
snbfiervient to the expreaaion of the beautiful child's delight in 
her work ! 

In any notice of the English school it should not be forgotten 
that Beynolds was the principal founder of the Boyal Academy. 
Till 1760, there had bee^ no annual exhibition of the works of 
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British aitista. The ideft of Bach an exhibition roused the con- 
temptuoas spleen of J'ahnsan. " The artists," he writes to 
Baretti, "hare eatablished s jearly exhibition of pictures and 
statues, in imitation, I am told, of foreign academies. This jeta 
was the second exhibition. The^ please themselres much with 
the multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English school 
will rise much in reputation. SoTuolds is without a rival, and 
continues to add thousands to thousands, which he deserrea, 
among other exceUeuces, by retaining his kindness for Baretti. 
The exhibition has filled the head of the artists and lovers of art. 
Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious,. since we are forced to call 
in the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time — of that 
time which never can return." 

It may be doubted how far the £oysl Academy Exhibition has 
benefitted the art of painting. It is obvious enough at least that 
it has had some very evil consequences, that it tends to beget 
in tho artist a disposition to court the public taste rather than 
to follow his true bent, and that it engenders a pernicious practice 
of what is called " painting up " to meet the glare of the Exhibition 
walls. Still, it brings the artistic skill of the time to a focus, tends 
to draw artists and the public together, and no doubt, on the whole, 
to promote both the love of pictures and the sale of them. As 
things go, perhaps, it would be impossible to gire it up without 
a loss more than equivalent to the gain to be derived to the art 
from the removal of its certain miBchie&. In 1765 the Society 
of Artists had been incorporated, but its basis was nurow, and 
its objects, as it seemed to many of its best members, incomplete. 
Chambers, West, Cotes, and Moser, conspired to foond a new 
society; and, in 1768, West induced Sir Joshua to join them, 
after two hours' persuasion. They drove to the place of meeting 
of the conspirators, when the artists present with one voice 
hailed Sir Joshua president. He accepted the honour after 
consolting Burke and Johnson. The artists had originally 
communicated with the Dilettanti Club upon the project, 
and had submitted to them, at their request, an elaborate paper 
plan of an academy, with a provision that th6 president should 
always be chosen from the noble members of the Dilettanti 
Sode^. The Dilettanti acknowledged the pap«r, promised cou' 
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Nderation — and tbere the Eutt«r dropped. It is locby^ tlie oon- 
Dection was thiu «aily dissolred between the clsb and the artbrts. 
Bett«r, a thouaand timea, a prendent of thdr «irn body. Johnson 
was the firat profeoBor of ancient literature, «td GK>ldsmitii <A 
andeat Listo^ in the nucent academy; ^dacai now filled 
by Halkm and %bu»alay, and whi^ have always foeea 
accepted as bononrable, — pure eineeovea thou^ tiiey be, — by 
the moit eminent adioUra of the d^. It would be veil, 
p^bably, that Bud) offices abould be aome^bing more than one- 
corea. Academy atadente wiMild be none tfae werae for a little 
more teacbiog. The want of Ebeial educaidon. among tiie artaat 
ciaea is unfaroarable to diem in many mays. Socially a ancoeBsful 
artist finds every door open to him, but, intdlectwally, there ii 
no man whoae want f£ educatbn must make ilself ntore atrangly 
fiJt, at eadi rtep be liaos in the practice of his art. It was in 
177s that Sir Joshua received the compliment,— oomiaemorated by 
the doetor'a rt^ in the portrait here (51),^Ktf an honoEary degree 
from Oxford. Br. Beattie was made LL.D. at ihe same time. 
When Sir J^jshua, — president of the Soyal Academy, and member 
of theBoyal, the Antiquarian, and the Dilettanti SocietieB, — tocJc 
hia seat among the doctara, there was great ap^aaae. The 
portrait here exhibited is the duplicate iA one be painted for the 
Academy at Florence, of which he waa made a metier aooii after 
TOceiving hia Oxford bononrs, every loeaiAer of tiiat Aicadeaiy 
being bound to contribute a portra^ of bimself to it« coUet^don. 
In tbia way baa been eollected that moat inteKestong gidleiy of 
ntiata' portraita in the Uffiia, which all viaitcHS to Florence 
know so welL 

Sir Joaboa, beaidea bnng attadced for plagiarism in bis 
atidtudes, waa aerionaly blamed even in his life time, for tiia 
oae of &git£ve colours. It waa pointed Qut Uiat tite employment 
of pignenta liable to decay amounted to an imposition, aa aitten 
paid for their prntraiti prices calenlated oi the theory of tteir 
indefinite duratioo, not of tboir evaneacenoe in the course of % 
iew yean. Sir Joshua defeated himself by insisting tisxt hit 
unoeitaiidy of proceeding arose &om a refined taste, which vroold 
not aoqmesce in anylJung ebart of a big^ d^ree of excdlenoe, 
and Irom an inordinate desire to poBseaa every kind elt exodJeaes 
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that he a&tt in the vorks of others, "withaBl; conNdering," lia- 
tdaitB, " that there ia in colourmg, m in style, exceUeaeee which 
are incoiiip«tible with emch other." In &ct, his tmiy good evcoso 
was in hia ignorance. But, bni as hk owB piaetiee wu, he had a 
SBCTet sense of its raiecluevvoBneSB. Observing one of bis pupils 
experimentalising in mediA, " tfaait boy," he said, " will aever do 
good witli his gallipots ofTamisli and fbotish mixtiues." It ia on^ 
when we see a work of Sir Joshiu's in reidly fine presermtiini, that 
we know what his dabbling in 'foolish miEtares* has cort the public, 
and still more, the possessors of his wor^. The portrait ui 
"Sir Williaia Cliambera" (iJ8) is an example of a Sir Joshua in 
a perfect state. It was paiat«d for the Boyal Academy in 1780, 
the year in which that iastitotioa KioTod itaelf and its exhilutioa 
from its original qoartere in St. Uartin'a Lane — the Kewman-Btreet 
or Bomers^teeet of the last century, a very warren of artaats — 
to Somerset House, wime the Sing had given quarters to the now 
Society. The very inferitw bead of GHbbos, sow in tbe historical 
portrait Gallery of our Exhibition, was painted and exhilHted in 
the same year. Ifie Bxhibition owes this portrait of Chambers, 
with many other of the moat interesting omaatents of this the 
first portion of the British Qallery, to the Academy whose 
origin we have been referriiig to. Thej have kindly placed at the 
service of the Committee tbeircoUection of diploraa pictures — that 
is, pictures painted by academicians on admission to the body — 
and of works presented to the academy by members. But for 
this, tiia collection of works illuslratiTe of tiie fint h^ c^tuiy 
of Bogiish art would have had to be cdleeted -with ioflnits 
trouble and pains fnmi the houaee of the scattered poBsessors of 
fine woiks. F(v it is one coneeqaeuoe of tite exclusive patronage 
of ancient art by the nobility of the last century titat ibiai 
gaUeries to which the committee were able to resoii aa sources 
of supply for old pictures, are aboost entirely withmt pictorea 
contemporary with tinar collectors, Hia works of Beyiujlds and 
other portrait paintera excited. 

Ziooking at this part of the colleetion ai a whole, it is evideot 
that we have no great reason to boast Hm pecfbrmaaees of early 
Academicians. Keynolds and Chumaboroag^i ak»e lift up onr 
school high aboro raediocri^. Historical art is bers rqmsented 
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by West and Copley. Of "Went we have the « Qeneral "WoMe" 
(115), the " Seft Fight of La Hogue *' (109), and the " Battle of 
the Bojme" (116), the first contributed by tbe Queen, the two 
others by the Morquia of WeHtminat«r, and all three so familiar 
to all of UB as prints. Two — the Wolfe and La Hogue — especially 
the former, are fine compOHitions; hut, judging with reference to the 
technical qualities of a picture, they are all alike detestable, hard, 
and " tea-boardy," painted, apparently, without the least pleasure 
in the actual woik of setting the subjects upon canvas. Every 
touch of a true painter's brush shows that he loves his work. 
Xet there is no reason for supposing that West did not lore his 
work ; on the contrary, his life shows that he did love it, honestly 
and heartily. He manifested his vocation for art by practising it, 
without either teaching or any other advantage, from hia earliest 
years ; but in him the faculty of painting was killed by the 
doctrine of his day. He must paint clasaically, — like Nicholas 
Foussin, To this miserable nightmare theory we owe such life- 
less stony representations as we have mentioned, and worse still, 
his "Eegulua" (113). Copley was a much finer painter than 
West. His " Death of Major Pierson " (112), who was shot in 
gallantly repelling a sudden invasion of Jersey by the French, in 
1781, is excellent in execution, and all the other technical 
qualities of a picture, as well as fine in grouping and dramatic 
in action. 

But we have no business to discuss West and Copley, while 
Hogarth remains unnoticed. Though the committee have been 
disappointed of the two pictures from " The Harlot's Progress," 
by a contributor's unfortunate change of mind at the last mo- 
ment, our exhibition can still hosat a most interesting collection 
of Hogartli's works. 

Of this moat characteristic painter of English life, the Exhibition 
presents us with examples in all the branches of art in which 
Hogarth, the sturdy assertor of "modernism" in opposition to 
classicality, believed himself able to cope with the great masters of 
the Italian and Flemish schools. We see him here in portraiture, 
in imaginative composition of the heroic order, in town-landscape, 
and in those series &om contemporary life in which the world has 
recognised his claim to the rery highest rank among {wnters. 
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Hogarth'i life from the moment of his entering upon the artiat's 
career — marked b^ the production of hia satirical print, The Taste 
of the Town, in 1724 — was a warfare against what he belieTsd to 
be the affected preference of past to contemporary art. In portrai- 
ture, he daringly measured himself against Vaudyck ; in the ideal, 
he firmly believed he could riral Correggio ; in delineations of 
town life and manners, he would bare scorned to own himself 
below the level of the Dntch and Flemish masters. Time has settled 
the questions he debated so fiercely, and, if it have not ratified 
Hogarth's own estimate of himself in portraiture and ideal com- 
position, it has planted more and more firmly his crown aa king of 
the painting of mEinnerB. 

But though we may not consider Hogarth the equal of Yandyck, 
there ia a great deal in his portraits which entitles him to a very 
high rank among portrait painters. His Captmn Coram (30) was 
the portrait which he declares himself that he painted with most 
pleasure, and moat wished to excel in. He reverenced the gallant 
old sea captain, the projector and principal founder of the Eouud- 
ling Hospital, who reduced himself, by bis unstinted benevolence, 
to poverty in his old age. Wbeo presented with an annuity of a 
hundred pounds, subscribed for by his friends, he accepted it simply 
with these noble words, "I did not waste the wealth which I pos- 
sessed in self-indulgence or vain expense, and I am not ashamed to 
own ia my old age that I am poor." In this porb^t Hc^arth 
has set on the kindly, homely, cheerful face — ^reddened and rough- 
ened by the salt sea spray and many a long day's scorching of 
tropical suns — the unmistakeable stamp of benevolence. The 
picture ia painted with a manly and vigorous breadth, and holds 
its place well, even here, in such close comparison with Tsndyck, 
Beynolds, and Gbinsborough. We have, besides, no less than 
three portraits of the painter's wife, the daughter of Sir James 
Thomhill, whom be married, without consent of her parents, in 
1730. The first represents her as she may have been soon after 
their marriage : the second in matronly middle life (16) ; and the 
third ia the idealised version of her face in the Sigiamunda, holding 
the urn with her husband's heart. The physiognomy in the two 
literal versions ia in accordance with what we gather of Hra. 
Hogarth's ohaiacter from her life. Both indicate the sensible, 
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Idndl;, and estimable nature which she showed bj ber otnduet 
tbioogh hei Barned life, and after ber husband's death, by the 
tenper and dignify with wbieh she resented the unpertinence of 
Walpc4e and ti>e abuse of Nicht^. 

Xhe "Sigismunda'^has a peculiar inleveet !a connectitHi with the 
paister'a hiatoiy- 'When Sir Luke Scbaub'a pictures were sold, in 
1756, a "Sigisnunda" ascribed to Correggio, but now attributed to 
ftnini, a much inferior painter — the Tiaitor to onr Exhibition 
will find tbe very picture in the ^Uery of the old masters (348) — 
was bought by Sir Thomaa Sebright for 4001. Hogarth, who had 
received ool; 1601. for his series of six pictures of " Marrif^ k 
la Mode," and but 4271. 7«. for nineteen of bis works (including 
tbe six of tlte "Harlot's Progress," the eight of the "Bake'a 
Pn^^vess," the "Foar Times trf tbe Day," and the " Sfefolling 
ActreaseB,") was indignant at the price paid for a seeimd-rate 
ancient vorli. He painted bis " Sigisnaunda " in 1759, at tba 
regoast of & Bichard Groevenor, as Walpole dedares, in compe- 
tition with tbe Italian work. Hogarth, in bis own nemcKandum 
on this pictsre, never refers to such an intention. He certainly 
aslced^tbe same price for it as Furini's picture had fetched at the 
sale, but at the same time he gave Sir Bichard the option of 
lefusing tbe jHctur^ <^ whicb Sir Siehard at tmee availed lumself, 
in this Bomewbat imperUnent fashion : — " I understand you have 
a comnmaan from Mr. Hoare f<» a pictnre. If he have taken a 
&ncy to tke ' Sigiaaiunda,' I bare no sort of objectitML to your 
letting hint bave it ; for I reaUy tjunk the peoibrmance ao striking 
and inimitable that tbe constanliy hatving it before one^s eyes 
wonld be too often occasicaiing melaneboly ideas to ariae in one'a 
u^nd, wHdk a curtain's being drawn before it would not dimintab 
^te lent." Xbe painter only avenged biaaarif by tbia pacaj^urase 
(d Sir Itidard's reasons for deeUniag bia peEftrmaoce : 

' ' tlay, 'tis sn moTing tliat the knight 
Cut't ereit bear it in lliB Bight; 
nan, vWwoBtdtMtnso tesAjl^if, 
Ab 1^ iau fcai^ied pansda to a; ? 
I own he cbosa the prndeut pai^ 
Bather to Irnt hii Tocd tlaii heart ; 
A^jet, nelhBh,-'biatiiAlilkABliDg 
With me » ii»licat« a fa^img." .GoOqIc 
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The {delnre nnutkied on his hands till hia desth. He divged his 
wife not to dispose of it foe leu ifttxa BOOL Poor aa her circiun- 
staocea were she obHened hie iDJimction. At hee death, it waa 
bought by Boydelk 

Hera, alao, «e two TersicMiB of hie "B^^sr'a Op«a," inter- .■ 
eBtiag, as painted the yeat he was married, and about a year after 
the great run of the oper& One of these pictures was probably 
painted fat Bich biaueli^ the manager of the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where Oay's inasterpiece was produced; by its success, 
as waa wittily said at the time, " mahdDg Gay lich, and Sieh gay." 
The other was painted ibr ^ Archibald Qrant. It is iDteresting 
as coDtidnmg the portrait of Walker, the original Macheath, of 
HisB Feoton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, aa P<^ly, and as 
showing the way m which the aide-boxes intruded upon the stage 
in the days of tmr gceat-grandfathers. 

Hr%, too, is the portrait of " Qairrick," as Bichaid, for which 
the painter received £200, — mwe than was eiez paid, before, 
Hogarth hims^ remarks, to any English artist ibr a portrait. 
Here, again, we see great £»ee in the painting oS the head, and 
truth m. the rapieaaion of bewildered horror with which the guilty 
king starts from hia terriUe dream. But neither in this, the 
8igisiaBnd% nor in any c^ his larger single figures, is there 
anything that deserrcs to be called m«st»ly or wonderful. Yet 
there is an absence of all pretence or eSort, with freedom and 
fiMility in the use t^ materials. It is, eniiBHitfy, ma-oly pain ting. 
But the real power of Hog^th is to be looked Jbr in that walk 
<rf his art of which we have here two eminent examples in tiie 
"Mardi of the Guards to Pinchley" (26), anA the "Sauthwark 
fair" (31). It would be idle to dweQ dtscriptiTEdy on these 
WQiAs^ familiar as the printft &om them must be to most of onr 
rcadtBTS. The forsoer, thmigh it represents tiie mar^ of the 
gaardB from Londoa, to aneet Ute aonthwaKi progress of the 
Ciekandsc ik 1346^ waa not peinled till four years a&ei the 
isdient oeoaised. Hence the aibsoriiity of Wilkes's attuk on 
the picture as imtanded t» make the guarda and the cause thej 
««r* MSttdug to defcai lidicnkas to thcw coanirym^ and to ^ 
Earepe^ Tkisaitack.wasdaetoHogarth'ahani>gaasB:AeclWilkes'a 
yolitiwd ^*f"i^t, Pitt aad Ten^^ in his prist of the Times during 
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the popular frenzy againBt Lord Bute. Wilkes's objection was 
not new. It is Baid that Oeorge the Second took the same view 
of the print as Wilkes. It was origio&lly inecribed to tte King, 
and a f»py sent to the palace for royal examination and apprOTal. 
'■ Ireland, who records the anecdote, deBcribes the monarch as 
turning to a nobleman in waiting with the question, " Who is 
this Hogarth ? " "A painter, my liege." " Sainter ! I hate 
iainting, and boetry too ! Neither the one nor the other ever did 
any good. Does the ttellow mean to laugh at my guards?" 
" The picture, please your majesty, must undoubtedly be consi- 
dered as a burlesque." "What! a baiater burlesque a soldier! 
He deserves to be iicketted for hia insolence. Take hk trumpery 
out of my sight." 

Whatever we may think of the stoiy, the picture was certainly 
not dedicated to King George, but to Frederick the G-Mat. This 
dedication to a foreign monarch Wilkes attacked in the Worth 
Sriton as unpatriotic, declaring that in old Borne or in any of the 
Grecian states the painter would have been punished as a profli- 
gate citizen, totally deroid of all principle. " In England," he 
added, "he is rewm'ded and made sergeant-painter to that very 
King's grandson," Hogarth avenged himself by his immortal 
portrait of Wilkes, with that demoniacal grin and squint, holding 
a pole with the cap of liberty, inscribed "North Briton," and the 
portrait of ChurchUl as a bear, with a pot of porter in his paw. 

In truth Hogarth was about the most determined anti-Jacobite 
of his time. He hated the French and the Jesuits, and only 
associated the one with iroga and wooden shoes, and the other 
with the axe, the rack, and the Inquisition. He has painted here 
merely his conception of the march of a rear guard, the stragglers, 
pilferers, and blackguards who form the fringe of every military 
force. The real strength of the guard may be seen in orderly march 
in the distance. But with what marrellous power Hogarth has 
descended into this drinking, jostling, plundering, reeling, grovel- 
ling array 1 How he has set the mark of the time upon his woric, in 
the two Jacobit« agents who are eagerly interchanging treason- 
able news, and in the pusaled grenadier who marches between his 
rival trulls, the one Protestant, the other Papist, symbolising the 
doubtful loyalty even of the atmy at that critical nom^t ia 



IhigliBh hiatoiy ! The picture, like all Hogarth's vorks of tlie 
Bame class, is a painted liook — to be read every square inch of it 
. — mezhaustiblfl in diaracter, humour, and truth to low life. Nor 
ia the touch of beauty wanting, in the figure of the woman with 
an in&nt, mounted with those old hags upon the baggie-waggon. 
The technical merits of the picture are worthy of its wealth of 
invention. In composition, crowded as it is, it is most artful ; 
in execution, simple but eminently skilful. It shows what a 
master of the figure Hogarth had made himself, entirely by the 
study of the men and women round about him; for he learnt to 
draw in no academy, though he did for a short time attend Sir 
James Thomhill's drawing-school in St. Martin's Lane. There 
has nerer been so self-formed and self-taught a painter aa 
Hogarth, who has shown equal mastery in the technical qualities 
of his art — such power of composition, such dranghtsmonBhip, such 
skill in the use of his materials. The " March to Finchley," on 
the publication of the print, was sold by lotteiy — the painter's 
usual iashion of disposing of hia works. The price of the print 
was 7«. 6d^ and ereiy purchaser had a chance for the picture. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-three chances were subBciibed for, 
and a hundred and sixty-seven which remained unsold were 
presented by the painter to the Foundling Hoapital. One of 
them was the prize number, and the picture is still one of the 
moat valued possessionB of the charity. 

The " Southwark Eair" is an early work, but the year of its 
production is uncertain. Its technical merits are inferior to 
those of the " Mu^ to Finchley." It is so black, either owing 
to the darkening of the oil medium, or to dirt, that much of the 
picture is invisible. But there is no happier episode, even ia 
Hogarth, than that of the handsome actress beating a drum in 
the foreground, on whom two rustics are gazing in reverent ecstacy, 
aa on some being from a higher world. It ia full, too, of the 
master's sly touches of satire — as in the tragedy hero, in the 
helmet and plumes of some daasio monarch, arrested by the rough 
bailiff; and in the ludicrously literal realiaation of the promised 
performance of the Fall of Bajazet, in the right hand comeir, 
where the platform giving way pre^pitates Bajazet, Boxalana, and 
Tanmlane in ignominious and indiscriminate ruin, irom which 
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aaiy K idosIkij eocapeB by clinging to one of the 8c*ffitld-poteB. 
ISexr ^tx Hogartha hange (27) a small cueleas sketch, with tha 
name of Hajmazi. This man, now forgotten, wvs one of Hogarth's 
fiiTOOBte boon-oompanions, and his ctnnnds in that memorable 
trip to France, whidi was abruptly cat atwrt by Hogarth's arrest, 
while sketching the gate of Calais. Thia sketch repfesente ono 
of those meny partiee, perhaps in Hogarth's own eniig box at 
ChlBwick, or on one of those ezoonions down tlw liyer to Shep- 
pej, or in the pleasant country aboat Lmtdon, which were 
Hogarth's chief enjoyinent, — whan ho mixed &eeiy with all 
olaeaes, got gUmpaes of odd life aad character, and saw mannerft 
in the roi^ — with the bun* on, as he might have himself expressed 
it, in engravar'a phrase. Ton may reoognise Hogarth himself in 
the figure with the c^ on, in tke centre of the table. Another 
figure Biay peritaps be Cheere, the sculptor, who was also of the 
party on that French trip; and another, possibly, Pine^ tha 
painter, christened in these convivial parties Father Fine, because 
he sat for the fat fiw admiring &e sirloin in. the jsint of Cslaia 
Gate. 

If Hogarth spent his life in a vain combat with the affected 
taste of his time, and its studied depreciation of contemporaiy 
paintang, he had, at least, his engravings to {all bac^ upon as a 
Boouree of popularity and profit. Wilson had no such resouroe. 
It ia sad to think, as we exasuoe these broad and sim-steeped 
landsci^B, matked by msoy of the beauties if not &ee from some 
c^ the defects of GUude, that some of them were painted l^ei^^ 
far bread and cheese. The Ce;^ x and AlcyaaB, one of the painter's 
finest works, is said to have been actually paid for by a pot of beer 
and the remains of a ripe Stilton, Thia may be ezaggciation, bnt 
we know that the painter of these pictures [was only kept from 
starraticoi by the advances of die pawnbrokers upon his nnsoU 
works. Sven they at length became afraid to risk tbdr mon^ 
0n such unaTailablo security. "Look you, Dick," said one of 
them to whom Wilson had applied for a loan on a picture ss 
umal, showing him a pile of hia own landscKpes in the garret over 
his shop, " you know I wish to oblige ; but see, there are all the 
pictures I have paid you for these three years I" And yet 
Sichird WilscnwaaaaJUadsisiciaa; wd San«^ and Smitb of 



Chiidiestra, painterB of hrndflcapss now miTBlued, wen mAldng 
their &outta<l>. Bat WiIsul's Bumnei vbb d«t to the town. 
It neoaa atrange tliat, witii his obrioue ocononal resemblance to 
Claade and Foubhii, his pictures did not find purdisson, in Ati 
sge of pseado-daasicali^. But be was proud, and emtntiered bf 
disappointment, and is said to have been eoarae and unrefined ia 
bis manners. ZocchareUi was tbe Undsoaps god of that dtcf' 
Wilson scorned to tpe Ma flimsy style of colour, and bis 
lutekneyed taeks of oompouticai. Wilson's biotber Acadeniciaos 
once thought it tbeir dnty to send Pesmy, (me of their body, to 
remonstrate with the obstinate landscape painter, and m^ an 
imitatiim of tbe feshionable Italian master. Fenny bad socb 
a reception from the savage neglected man, — was overwhelmed 
with each a t(HTent of invective and contemptuous scorn, — that 
he elunk off in confiiBion, azid never, we may easily believe, 
renewed his attempt. The trifling salary which WUson reofflved 
AS librarian to the Boyal Academy alone kept him &om 
starvation. He made sketches for half a (vown a piece ; and 
was grateful when Paul Sandby gavo him a small advuioe 
on this prise tor a number. You may see what Paul Sandby 
was, by his wo^ in the water colour gallery of this Ezhibitum. 
What WilsiHi was, whom Paul Sandby thus momficently pat«ui< 
ised, these landscapes show. At last, about 1781, when the poov 
painter was reduced to a single room in Tott^uun Court Boad, 
with nothing but his easel and bmahes, a bed, with a scanty 
covering, a table, and a chair, the death of his brotiier made him 
maata oi a small estate oesr UanhMia ; hut the good fortune 
came too l^e. The sting aqd fret of disappointment had wtm 
tiuougb tbe iqpringB of life. He worked little, but walked modi, 
and loved to sit for hours looking on the grand and beautafol 
aoraes about bis new abode. The peasantry at the neighbour 
hood still show bis favourite haunts, — ihe> stones vrbere be loved 
to fit, the tmes ho delighted to study. In ons ofthese favourite 
spots death struck hjj n down. His dog ran home uid brought aid 
to his master. He was carried fa(»ie, and died soon after, in 
May, 1782. Of his landscapes in this Exbibitiaii. the noUeel: 
are &S N'uAe <33), as «i example of tbe painter's PousHnesque 
■tyle, and tha Tiaw OS the Anw (39), «B a pMOf <tf iribat be eottU 
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do in rivalry of Claude. There is mucli that ia oonventional in 
both, but they are painted with a masterly breadth, and in the 
me reigns a fine feeling of atormy graudeur, in the other of 
serene brilliance. The two amoller landscapea, on either dde 
the large river view, are also good examples of Wilson's 
style. He has been called the Eagliah Claude. It is owing to 
that unfortunate tendency to imitation of the old masters, which 
weighed like an incubua upon the last centniy, that he has not 
earned a name independent of auy Italian predecessor. He felt 
nature deeply, but with all his lore of her was unable altogether 
to diveat bimaelf of bis classical spectacles. It would have been 
interesting to have hung in this gallery sn example of "Wilson's 
portraiture, for it ia not generally known that, till six and thirty, 
Wilson was a portrait painter. The only portrait by him which 
we have seen is a cabinet full length of Tom King, the original 
Charles Surface, now in the gallery of the Garrick tnab. Wo are 
not KWKte whether any attempt was made to procure the picture 
or whether the conditions under which the collection was be- 
queathed to the dub, forbid their removing the picture &om thdr 
walls. This portrait is particularly well drawn and painted, and 
shows a power, in this branch of art, by whii^ Wilson might 
doubtless have won fame and fortune : he preferred to paint 
landscapes, and starve. 

The " Pandora or Heathen £ve " of Bany (158) is interesting 
among the ptunter's works for more reasons than one. 

The facts recorded in the cat^ogue of its having fetched 2801., 
at the painter's sale, in 1807, and having been ailerwards sold at 
Christie's for eleven guineas and a hal^— to vhich we may add, 
its having subsequently become the property of the Manchester 
Boyal Institution for 601., are significant. 

When the dimensions of the picture, and the invention and 
skill shown in it, are considered, it ia dear that, measuring by 
money-returns, the painter had here made a miserably bad iaveat- 
ment of his labour. The picture was not valued by the public for 
which it was painted. Posterity has not repaired the indifference 
of the painter's contemporaries. In this reepect the Pandora 
resembles all Barry's works. They were — ^in one word — mistakes. 
E^m 1770 to 1807, Bany toiled to force classical subjects, 
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or clasBical tieabaent of all subjects, upon the coiiiiti7. Hia 
self-directed efforts in Cork liad alreadf ^owed the bent of bis 
genius to be to form rather than colour. His five years' resideace 
ia Italy had resulted in a passionate preference for the antique in 
art. He seems to have been, oil along, in bis heart, rather a 
Eiculptor than a painter, so intense is bia appreciation of the per> 
fectton of Greek form, ao slight bis relish for the pictorial 
qualities of colour, composition, and light and shade. Like all 
one-sided men, he was vehement, and his five yean in Italy vere 
spent in a sncoession of bitter couteeta with ardsta and connois- 
aenra on the relative merita of pure form and what he conndered 
meretricioua allurementa of colour and ehiarotouro. In vain, 
Burke, to wboae generous friendship be owed the means of 
support during hia residence abroad, warned him in words of 
sound wisdom, of the mischief of controversy, pointing out 
"that the anna with which the iH-dispositiona of the world are to 
be combated, and the qualities by which it is to be reconciled to 
us, and we reconciled to it, are moderatiou, gentleness, a little 
indulgence to others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves j 
which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some may possibly 
think tbem, but virtues of a great and noble kind, and such aa 
dignify our nature, as much as they contribute to our repose and 
fortune ; for nothing can be ao unworthy of a well-composed 
soul oa to pass away life in bickerings and UdgationB ; in soarliug 
and scuffling with everyone about us." This advice was lost oa 
Barry as similar advice from Sir George Beaumont was lost on 
Haydon years after; as such advice always is lost on such com- 
bative spirits. Barry came from Italy to London — making a 
well-directed, but unwisely-managed, attempt on his way to save 
Leonardo's great work of the "Last Supper" from that repunting 
which consummated its ruin — and began in 1773 the hopeless 
labour of inoculating British patrons, and such a limited public 
as tiien existed for pictures, with enthusiasm for the ddtiea of 
Olympua. He once deacended from that cold and claadc height to 
paint the "Death of Wolfe." But our readers wiU scarcely believe 
that he was so faithful to his principles of pure form ss actually 
to represent the combatants, and the dying hero on the field of 
Quebec, in the garb of the Homeric chiefii at tilke siege ^ ^(^7t 
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or, if aBJiAiing, Titlt eveoi less clothlog and aoooataements. It 
may, howercr, be w^ to remember that Baynolds w» deeidedly 
of opimoD, till he b>w West's pictare chi the nme eobject (nDm- 
Wed 116 in this room) tlut Weet t» wrong few not doing the 
same thing. That wsb the theory of the time. They nicknamed 
West a "coat and vaistooat painter" for his picture. £ut 
Seynolds had sense enongfa to become aware of fak errcM-, and 
magnKiimity enou^ to confess it When West's picture was 
escMbited (Conningham trils ns), he sat befcH« it, in c^se exami- 
nation, for half an hour, and then said to Dnunmond, " West haa 
waqaenA ; he has treated hie subject as it ought to be treated : 
I retract my obserratione. I foreeee that this picture will not 
only become one of the most popular, bat will oceasitm a revolution 
in art." Barry, lees amenable to reason tiian Beynolds, unluckily, 
oould not be brought to see that he wis wrongf — that the public 
and the patrons would never relish the mythology of the 
faatheon, and that nothing he could do — either in the wi^ 
of piuntdng, or sdf-sa^^Soe — would iniose into them hia 
own sympathy with Jupiter and Juno, Mneuiy iSTWiting 
the lyre, or Chiron educating Achilles. Between 1770 and 
1780, a project was set on foot for the decoration of 8t. Paul's 
witih rdifious pietures, the selection and execution of which the 
iema and chapter had agreed to leave to tlie Academy, when the 
Uahi^ sternly interposed, declaring he would hare no popish 
pietures in his ^atAiedral. Sarty had dioatia for his contribution 
to the wwk the std^eet of the Jews rqecting Christ, when Pilate 
proposes his release. But be never exeented the picture. Baffled 
m his haptB for the development of gnni art through the Pro- 
teetuit (%sroh, be turned to tiie Sooety of Arts, and applied for 
penuMQoa to adorn the great room ot thrar house in the Adelphi 
with a series of colossal mU paintings. All the society were to 
defray wm the ooet of models. When he made this offer he had . 
16«. in hii po^et. He book as bis subject the Progress <}£ 
Humaa Im|Hovement, and, between 1777 r.nd 1788, painted in six 
Mmpartaeats the Story of Orpheus, typifying the influence of 
flit; the Thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus, symbolising the 
cffeots of agricidture ; tiie Yictors in the Olympian Qames, 
riwving tte vahie of manly szerdsee ; the irinmph . of the 
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THiamei, illoBtrating tli« dTiUsiiig power ctf nsrigatdon u>d oon- 
merce ; tbe Distribatioik of Fremioma by tlie Sociatj of Aita, w 
aetthig fortrfa the reward ctf genius in this life, snd ElTmum aa diik 
fl&jing its recompense in the world to come. How he lived while 
-painting theae pictoivs it is hard to aay. It is cntain that the 
gtipe of the hudest poTertj was on him all the time. The szhi- 
Ution of the pictures brooght him BOOL ; hia engravings from 
them, which he etched himself, and published in 1792, lealisad 
'2001. m(»e. He need to work the prints aS himself. In 1782 
-he had been elected professor of painting at the Academy, with a 
flalsjy of 801. a year. The members respected his taleaia and im 
deration to hia own piinciplBs of art, though he was alw^s in 
personal conflict with thran, and did not ecnqilc, when hia houae 
was robbed, to attoibute, in a handbiU, the robbery to the 



After the oompl^on of the Adelphi pictures, he determined to 
begin another series, illuakating the Ih^tgnu of ^Hieology. (X 
this seriee, the Faodora, now before us (158), was the first li 
hung in ha painting-room, in OaBtl&«treet, Oxford-street, an. the 
day he gare Bnrire that dinner, the story of wUdi Allan Cntu 
niugbam haa told so pleasant^ in his life of the paintor. Bmb 
had inrited hima^ to dine with Barry, cunous to see how he 
managed hia honaehold matters. 

"Sir," sud Barry, "yon know I live alone; but if you will 
come and help me to eat a steak, I will hare it t«ider and hot, and 
faoBi the moat daasic market in London — that of Oxford." " The 
day and the hour came," says Cunningham, " and Bni^e, axriring 
at No. 36, Outl&«treet, found Barry ready to Teoeive him. He 
was inducted into the peintang-room, which had undergone bo 
change since it was a carpenter's shop. On one of the walla 
hung his large |Motnre of ^ndora, and round it were placed the 
atodies for the bli pictures of the Adelphi. Tb«e were likenriee 
old straining frames, old sketches, a {Minting press, in which ha 
printed Ms plates with his own hand; the labours, too, of the 
spider abounded, and rivalled in extent and colour pieoea of old 
tqwatiy. 

" Bnrite saw all this — ^yet wisely seemed to ses it not. Ha 
observed, too, that moat trfthe windows weie Inoken or craotod} 
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ilut the roof, wbicli hod no ceiling, admitted the light through 
maaj orericeB in the tiling, and that two old chairs and a deal 
table composed the whole of the fumitnre. The fire was burning 
hrightif ; the Bteoka were put on to broil, and Bany hanng 
spread a clean cloth on the table, put a pair of tongs io the hands 
of Burke, Bajing, 'Be usefol, mj dear trieod, and look to the 
steaka till I fetch the porter.' Burke did as he was desired ; the 
painter soon returned with the porter in his hand, exdaiming, 
' What a misfortune ! The wind earned away the fine foaming 
top as I crossed Tichfield-street.' They sat down together — ^the 
ateak was tender and done to a turn — the artist was full of anec- 
dote, and Burke ofben declared that he never spent a hqipier 
evening in his life." Southey, too, Tisited the painter, while 
engaged on this picture of Pandora, and gave Mr. Cunningham 
the following squalid picture of him and his belonginga : — " He 
wore at that time an old coat of green bsize, but from which time 
bad t^en all the green that incrustations of paint and dirt bad 
not corered. His wig was one which you might suppose he hod 
borrowed from a scarecrow : all round it there projected a fringe 
of his own grey hair. He lived alone in a house vhidi was never 
cleaned ; and he slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than 
a blanket, nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit me — no, 
he said ; he could not go out by day, because he could not spare 
time &om his great picture ; and if he went out in the evening 
' the Aoodemidons would vraylay him and murder him. 

" In this solitary sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very 
probably from want of food sufficiently nourishing, and after lying 
two or three days under his blanket, he had just strength enough 
left to crawl to hia own door, open it, and lay himself down, with 
a paper in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
ouTted to the house of Mr. Carlyle (Sir Antony), in Soho Square. 
Xhere he was taken care of; and the danger he had thus esci^ed 
seems to have cured his mental hallucinations. He cast his slough 
afterwards, appeared decently dressed, in his own grey hair, and 
mixed in such society as he liked." 

His yearly income during the time he was living in this abject 
metchedness is calculated by Mr. Cunningham at about 801. He 
Vared, even out of this; for when hia house was robbed, the 
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thieres got 1001. He attacked the Academy bo fiercely, and with 
Mch grave chargea of intrigne and diahonesty, in his letter to the 
Dilettanti Society, in 1797, tbat Ub brethren deprived him of hia 
profeeBOFBhip and expelled him &om their body. He died in 180S, 
at the age of 65, and hia body lay in state in thoBO very rooma of 
the Society of Aria which hie pencil had adorned. 

Altogether, there was much in his history that reminds one of 
Haydon, with this important difierence, that Barry made the 
aacrifices which Haydon talked abont. The former really denied 
himself aU those comforts which the latter insisted on having, 
but wonld not stoop to earn and pay for. Barry waa never in 
debt or difficulty, but lived in poverty and squalor. Haydon lived 
comfortably, bat put in periodical appearances in the insolvent 
court. The works of the two men may be compared in thia 
Exhibition. They will both be found to exhibit evidences of high 
power ; but in both may be remarked an utter absence of all that 
subtle quality which gives charm, whether in form, colour, or 
composition, and of which it is so hard to define the easence, or 
detect the modes of manifestation. In colonr and chiaroscnro, 
Barry was utterly deficient.; nor was Ms power either perfect 
enough in those of his creatjona meant to be beautiful, or grand 
enough in time purporting to be sublime, to make up for leathery 
texture, coppery colour, and inefiective distribution of light and 
shade. 

Had Barry possessed the technical qualities of the painter in a 
higher degree, he could never have gone so tar aetray in his 
estimate of his art, — not so much with relation to its aims and 
influences, aa with regard to the mode in which those aims and 
influences may best be attained. The way to the British heart 
lies neither through dusicality nor through medi»valism. The 
core of that heart can be reached only by truthful representations 
of outward nature, and by honest appeals to noble and patriotic 
Bcntiments or the domestic affections. 

Opie, FuaelijMorland, Bomney,^orthcote,ThompBon,KBsmyth, 
and Loutherbourg, remain to be noticed, among our painters of 
last century. 

Opie burst upon the town in 17S1, as a marvellous self-taught 
boy of twenfy, the son c^a Cornish village carpenter. He began 
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hj painting pcwtrtitB, and such was the nuh of sitten during the 
fint flush of hia popularity, that, to use his own axprefaaon, "h* 
thought he must plant cannon at his door." But, eo soon u be 
ceased to be a nineKlaya' wonder, tiie neglect and apathy of 
fashion, in his oaee, were as unmerited aa its homage bad been 
exaggerated. Opie via an honest, rough, vigoiDtis painter. His 
coBoeptiouB are like his style of painting, not refined, but 
unaffected ud strong. The examples of him hung here are 
" Age and Infao^," (124), and " The Schoolmistress," (1S3). 
Xhere is genuine pathos in the agony of the old man, who fiitds 
that the heart of his cfaUd has ceased to beat — gtoiuine aweeteen, 
too, in the dead boy. Settor this crude fashion of using eolonr, 
thia coaieenesB of imparto, this disregard of the deUcate gradik 
ticHie of half-ttme, than the namby-pamby l™Ti<lH"g of such Torica 
as Oiren's " Cottage Door " (128), or than such sentimentaHam 
in conception and conTentioiiality in painting as ace shown in 
Northoote'a " La Fayette at Obautu " (117). 

We could hare wished Opie more adequately reivesented in 
onr gallery, either \iy some of his manly male heads or by one of 
his lai^e historical pictures, such as hia " Bizzio," oc his " Hubert 
and Arthur." Opie came vety near being a great colouriist, 
though a eeartain coarseness and heanneaa of hand, which he 
never shoi^ off, prevented him from rising to the first rank in 
this respect. But take him as he is — in hia early struggles, under 
tiie sore t^uptation of auddmi anceess and t^e chill of neglect as 
Budden, in his laborkma and respectable liie, in hia domestic rela- 
tionships, bis de^p love of his mother and his tender affection lor 
his aeccmd wife, for the first was unworti^ of him— there are few 
padnters of our achool who deserve to be regarded by their coon- 
bymen witii greater respect tiian John Opie. 

Fnseli — ^that atrsnge compound of vanity and notdenees, of 
profound scholarship and &ataetio whim, of fiery imaginaticn and 
subtle sensuality — is represented here by a voA he himself 
valued highly, " ^or Battering the Serpent of Hi^^g^'d, in the 
Boat of Tmir," &om the Edda of Soemund (101), and by " Hot^ 
spur and Glendower," from Shakspere's Henry V. (102), lew 
diaracteristic, though marked too con^cuoualy by some of hia 
&nlta of drawing to be mistakaQ for the work of any other. 
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Tbeie ii another picture, withoot name or number, hong near the 
t)^ of the room, which, a> &r as ve can make it oat, aeema to 
bcnx the impress of Fnaeli's geniaa more thsa either of the two 
eSQTasaes ascribed to him in the catalogue. It represeats a girl 
ahut up in a dnngeon with a skeleton, while a man looks through 
an iron grating at her Bufferings. It suggests jnst such a ghastly 
titoiy of unhallowed love and fiendish vengeance as the w«rd 
little lion-headed Switzer loved to conceive and embody.* HiB 
gemius lay essentially in the domain of the hoirible. He was a 
Hoffinan atriving in vain to be a Michael Angelo. So long as hie 
mi^6at allowa the |»edonmiance of the horrible, or moves in t 
dim r^ion of nnieality, peopled by nndefined forma of gbastiiiieM, 
FnseU is almost gnat. Hia " Nightmare," his " LazaivHoiiee," 
his " Death and Sin," show this phase of his power ; and it is ta 
be i^reAted that none of these wwks are exhibited hem, wbcve it 
was sa important that each painter should he rejares^ited 1^ 
idiaraiiteriBtic ezamj^es. 

Fuselj, as Piranesi said of him, " did not design bnt build 
men." He worked without the model, declaring that nature put 
him out. He was a well-read and enthusiastic scholar— a vivid 
and &Bcinatlng writer upon art. But his performances with the 
pen bear out the couduairai one comes to from his achievements 
wkh the penciL Taste, and the measure it applies to the wildest 
aalijectB and most excited moods, is wanting. There isez^ger^ 
tion and oreratraining in hia approval and in his dispraise, just at 
there is in his groups and siugle figures. He would have done 
well to have acted up to the m uxiiri which his friend Larater 
unpresaed upon him, wlien they parted at Zurich — " So but the 
tmtdt part <^ what you can." 

How little he controlled himself by any such rule his life shows, 
fie waa sore than fifty when, in 1790, he began his Hilt<Hi 
gall^T', and he painted the forty^even pictures, which compoee 
it, befcve tiie end of 1800. Aa professor of painting, and 
aftearwarda keeper at the Academy, by his lectures and his pre- 
oepta he k^t alive a fire of enthusiasm for greatness in art 
unong the Btadeuta, which has not been without fruits, though 
eoarcely of the kind tiiat Fuseli looked for. 

* We da not find iliia jnctare snmbered in the Seooud Editioa of tJie O&talogae. 
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fufieli, like Seynolda, Opie, Korthcote and all the other meet 
distinguished painters of that day, took part in that msigiufic«iit 
uadertaking, Boydell's Shakapere; and this picture of "Hotspur 
and Glendower" was, no doubt, painted for that work. Bey- 
nolds's " Puck " is another contribution to the same publioatioD 
included in this collection. 

It has bcon tnilT said by All*n Cunningham that the tTinnlH of 
genius record not a more deplorable story than Qeorge Morland'a. 
Those who esamine his works here exhibited (127, 128, 129, 
132, 136, 139, 14K), 142, 143, 145 a), and are puzzled to reconcile 
their singular &cility, their unmistakeable indications of rare 
povOT both of drawing, arrangement, and light and shade, with 
their slightness and slorenlineea, will find a sad explanation in 
the history of the painter's life. These pictures are specimena 
neither much better nor worse than the aTerage, of 4000 works, 
which the hand of Qeorge Morland dashed off during a short 
and mis-spent life, closed at 40, by paralysis in a sponging house. 
Hia powers were forced into premature effort in childhood. 
Sefore he was six years old his sketches broi^ht money, and a 
profligate and selfish father— himself a broken-down painter and 
picture dealer — overtasked the boy's mind and body in producing 
drawings from printB and casts and original compositions from 
popular songs, the price of which went into the father's pocket. 
To reconcile the boy, in some degree, to this slarery, he was pam- 
pered with stimulating food and wine, and thus were sown, in hia 
childhood, the seeds ofthosehabitewhichultimatelyproTed his ruin. 

Without education, with his principles undeveloped and his 
evil propensitiea unnaturally stimulated, he broke away from the 
slavery of his father's house at seventeen, with a power of making 
money more than sufficient for his wants and a taste for the sort 
of company in which his earnings were sure to go madly and 
merrily. His pictures were punted to defray tavern-scores for 
himself and his pot companions. The dealer was always at his 
elbow to advance money for immediate necessities, on works 
which were thus secured at prices far below their market value. 
Wine, women, horses, the bottie, the tancy, the betting ring, had 
all their charms for the vain and reckless painter, and his extra- 
ordinary facility enabled him to make head for a while against 
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all of tlieae drains at once. The truth to nature of his slight and 
sketchy pictures secured for them, and the engravings from them, 
a residy and constant sale. He never wanted a customer, but 
the price he received depended not on the value of the work, 
but on the ui^ncy of the painter's need. On one occasion, he 
punted, for the price of a breakfast, a black bull, as the sign of 
a tavern near Canterbury, at vhich he had arrived hungry and 
penniless, on one of hia aimless wanderings. Allan Cunningham 
extracts a sketch of one of Morland'-a interiors from Fuseli'a 
edition of iPilkington's "Dictionary of Painters." "He was 
found at another time in a lodging in Somers Town, in the 
following moat extraordinary circumstances j — His iniant child,that 
had been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its coffin ; in one comer 
of the room an ads and foal stood munching barley straw out of 
the cradle — a sow and pigs were solacing themselves in the 
recesses of an old cupboard, and the artist himself whistling over 
a beautiful picture that he was finishing at his easel, with a bottle 
of gin hung up on one side, and a live moose sitting for hia 
portrait on the other." 

It is comforting to know that the ghastliest feature of this 
picture, at least, is imaginary. Horland never had a child. The 
dead in&nt in the cofiGn is put in for effect. 

Bo long as Morland's hand and brain served him, — and it was 
wonderful they stood out so long under the wear and tear of his 
mad life — he could at any time, by a few days' labour, extricate 
himself from temporary difficulty, and raise the wind for new 
excesses. But even Aia strength began at length to give vroy; 
and the last few years of his short life were probably as miserable 
as poverty, added to ill-health and remorse, could make them. 

We all know his pictures — the straw-yard, the fold, the 
pigstye ; the homestead with its wallowing porkers, the sheep in 
the byre, the old horse in the shed ; the smugglers running their 
cargo by the seashore of Sussex or the Isle of Wight ; the 
travellerti watering their horses at a wayside trough ; the gipsies 
sitting round their kettle on the akirta of the waste or under the 
ragged oak. They are all rather sketches than pictures ; but, as 
sketches, they have a rare merit of truth and arrangement, a 
feeling for the nature they depict ; and, in their rustic figure?, 
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ofi«ii a genome and uiuifi&cted grace, not ansiutBble to the eUaa of 
penoDs repreaented. We bam uen pictane of liis little in- 
ferior, in parts at least, to Qainabarough ; for CMaaboiongfa'a 
landacapes, too, are rather aketchee than finisbed pictures. 
Perhaps the best example of Uorland in this collection, though 
it 18 one of the moat unpretending, ia the " White Hone in a 
&hed " (140), contributed by Mr. Bonamy Dobree. 

It ia to tbe credit of our Engliah aobool tbat this life of Mor> 
land's standa alone for ite giossnesB and loir debauchery. Mortimer 
waa fond of wine and low company, but be saw hie folly befbre 
it wsa too late, and ynHk the Mp of hia excellent wife, stayed 
hia etepa on the brink of deatmction. The parallel to Mt^and'a 
mad and miaetable career mnat be sought among the Dute^ 
painters of the eeTenteenth century, whose biographiea will be found 
to furnish many examplea of sinular excesa, followed by a like fate. 

To paaa from Morland to Bomney is like stepping from the 
stable to tbe drawing-room. There is little in any pictnie of 
Bomney's here exhibited to explain that populivi^ which made 
this artist, between 1775 and 1790, the auoceMfiil riral of 
Beynolda, and the chosen painter of youtii, beauty, and fiuhion. 
His " Serena " (100), tbe weU-known pictnie suggested by " The 
Trials of Temper " — that very dull poem of hia friend and bior 
grapber, Hayley — is the best illuatratvm here of the breadth and 
gracefulness of bia treatment. It must be allowed to be a hap[7 
embodiment of the idea of serene repose and sentimmtal ab- 
straction &om tbe wcffld; very loTeable, too, ia Serena as a 
woman. Of Bomney's popularity some idea may be formed from 
tbe fact that in 17S6 he made 3,6351. by bis penciL He waa rery 
industrious, beginning eariyand working late — often sitting at hia 
easd thirteen boura a Any, and ever pluming more and more Tast 
works, when once hs omld get his handa &ee of portrait-painting. 
For his ideal female subjeete bis most potent inspirer was Emma 
I^on, better known as Z^tcly Hamilton, whme social rise, by sheenr 
ftHTce of beauty, grace, and personal fascinatioii, was so extraoi^ 
dinary. We may see her here, from Bomney's han^ in a» 
unfiniabed sketch, a Tine-wreath <»i ber loosened hair ; and &om 
the broah of Beyncdds, ^aniting back, finger aa bp, a very typ» 
of Syren-like a 
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This " ^iTine Udy," as Bomney cnlled ber, took full ponession 
of the eosceptible heart ot the |Hunter, and, for a time, rednoed 
him to be the mere reraderer of her fiu%, form, and attitudes in 
all his ideal pictoiep. Whrai Bomne^ left Westmoreland as an 
adv^tuTcr in the rough ways of art,m 1762, he left a wife behind 
him, whom all we know of ber leads ub to believe an excellent and 
a loving womtm. From 17S2 till 1799, that wiie nev^ saw her 
brilliant and BaoceBsful husband, except for two short viuts, till in 
1^ latter year he came back, a sad and stricken man, to <Ue in her 
ansB. Sbe, to the eternal htmoor of her sex be it told, weloomed 
bim as warmly, and tended him as lovingly, as if be had been the 
most conitant and Eaithful of husbands. 

Somney was another of &e artists employed on Boydell's 3hak- 
spere. Lord Hmrlow (whose lepresentatire contributes " Serena " 
to the collection) declared that such work was quite out of the 
painter's way ; that be would make but a " balderdash 'business of 
it." He only painted two pictures for tke alderman ; one from 
"Tite Tempest," the other the" In&nt Sbi^BpeTe att^ided by 
the Passions." We only know the latter woA, and feel rather 
inclined to agree with Lord Thurlow. 

Northoote, the pupil and biographer of Beynolib, is here 
represented in his two capacities of historical and portrait painter. 
These branches of art were very generally porsned together by 
the painters of the last century. The reason was, no doubt, thai 
portrait painting was, at tbat time, the only f«m in which modem 
art could rsly on finding patrons. What is caUed by lAie French 
genre paintiog, a name which we have adapted for wast of an 
equivalent English 'tern, imd which includes all representaitioQ of 
life in its unheroic fo^os, did not exist among us in the last 
txo^ry. This class of art in our school may be sud to date &om 
Wilkie. In its absence, the only escape for the artist from pop- 
tiaiture, landscape or animal painting, was into t^ historical, 
hraoic, or idealised style of Sgnie-painting. 

This of itself kept the painter who did not happen to be 
gifted witb imaginatiiMi from all healthy c(Hitact with l^e and 
oontemporsry realities. It drave into a region in whidi only 
tiioae TtmHj potseased of imaginative viaicm and creative enei^ 
«o^ wwk with power, men of tbe moet.literal nod j^one int^- 
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lecta, quite incapable of any inspiratioa from vithin. It was equally 
unsuited for thoBO who, poBaeasing some fancy and imagiuatioi), 
were yet gifted with these in a measure quite insufScient to lift 
them to the height of a great tbeme. Northcotewas such aman. 
He does not seem ever to hare had those early craTiugs after chalk 
and colours, which mark the childhood of most painters who attun 
distinction in after life. The son of a Devonport watchmaker, he 
had heard much of the &me and success of Beynolds, and once, 
when that great man visited Devonshire, Korthcote pressed neax 
enough to him at a public meeting, to touch the skirt of hia coat 
"with great aatisfaction to hia mind." But this admiration was 
due at least aa much to the reputation of Beynolds and its rewards, 
as to any reverence of him aa a man of geaiua. Doctor Mudge, 
one of Beynolds's Devonport friends, procured Korthcote's 
admiBsion to Sir Joshua's studio aa a pupil in 1771, and all 
Northcote ^ew he learnt in thia school. He was the biographer 
of hia master, and of a greater than his master, Titian. He was 
a shrewd, induatrioua, energetic man, with sufGcient knowledge 
and relish of art to feel the greatness of Titian and Beynolds as 
paintera, but vithoat the reach of mind necessary to appreciate 
them as men of genius. He left Sir Joshua's studio in 1777, and 
visited Italy, aa all painters did in those days who could by 
any poasibOity acrape together the means for the purpose. TTig 
avowed object in this Italian journey was "to steal whatever he 
could." It was a belief of the period, that painters were to be 
made by larceny of ideas and rules of practice &om the great 
Italians. 

Some Devonians have had the assurance to claim for N'orthcote 
the honour of having founded the school of hiatorical painting in 
England. Thia is in the teeth of chronology. Weat and Barry, 
at least, were before him. The best historical picture Xorthcote 
has produced is his " "Wat Tyler." The " Jael and Sisera" (122), 
and the " La Payette" (117), by which visitors to our Exhibition 
who do not know his great work will judge him, are second-rate 
performances, in no way warranting detailed comment or long 
examination, either for merita of thought or painting. The 
"Wat Tyler" waa painted for Bpydell'a Shakspere — that work 
which was projected by the alderman whose name is asspciated 
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iritii it, in a noble epirit thougli a mistaken one. Thalt Bojdell. 
expected to eecure Ua own fame and fortune by the undertaking 
bj which he hoped to regenerate the Englieh school of hiatorical 
painting, should be no drawback from hia credit. The mistake waa 
to have imagined that painting would be regenerated bj setting it 
to the task of representing scenes from Shakepere's plajv, in total 
ignorance, apparently, of the fact that no imaginatiTe creatioa 
can be twice bom, once of the poet and again of the painter. 
Poor Aldennan Boydell, instead of regenerating the fortunes oC 
British art, wrecked his own. 

Northcote and Opie were rivals both as historical and as portrait 
pmnters. In 1787, the former was made a member of the Academy. 
The "Jad and Siaera," we presume, is hia diploma picture. In 1796 
he attempted to rival Hogarth, by a series of ten pictures, setting 
forth, in the history of two servant girls, the contrasted fortunes 
of a modest maiden and a wanton. Of course modesty marries 
her master and wantonness dies of misery and diseaae. It was & 
female parallel to Hogarth's "Idle and Industrious Apprentice," 
with the same consolatory but questionable moral, viz. that 
virtue, besides being ita own reward, is likely to win all the world 
can give besides. The series may have been suggested, perhaps, 
hy Richardson's Pamela, where, as our readers are aware, the 
same comfortable doctrine is preached. Northcote had the 
assurance to place his own work above Hogarth's. His best 
performance in our gallery is hia own portrait (216) — a keen, 
saturnine, somewhat livid head, but with an expression of that 
8arcaeti<: and biting humour of which Korthcote enjoys the reputa- 
tion. He died in 1831. Haalitt's " Conversations with North- 
cote" will do more probably to keep alive his memory than faia 
own pictures. 

Henry Thompson's large canvas of "Maritana" (121) will 
excite attention, as much &om its subject as from it& pictorial 
merits. It represents a Persian family who, while birouackicg ia 
the desert, are alarmed by the approach of a lion. The husband, 
hushing the terrors of hia wife, who is catching up her sleeping 
children for flight, has taken his bow, and is looking out for a 
•hot at the grim Visitor, who prowls in the back ground, snuiEng 
* the scent of his prey. This eating atory, which by its title w* 
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nqipoM to be taken from some poem or romance, is mtelligibly 
told, inth more sentimeait of the luttar&lly pictai^ae than is 
genenUjr to be found is the woiks of the time, and with a fine 
feeliDg of light and shade. Henry ThompBon waa an Aesdemimn, 
contemponuy, and warm friend of Opie, who confided to him the 
fimslung of bis last work, when Opie was too ill to gire it the 
conclading touches. 

It ia worth looking carefully at the landscape <^ Lontherbom^ 
here exhibited (94), if only to aee how completely a clever painter 
may submit to he an imitator. It is called " Lontherbouig," bat 
it ia Iiouthetbonrg tiyiog to pass himself off as Berghem. So 
witii all these landscapes of P. Naamyth'a (130, 131, 137, 138, 141). 
Careful and coiudentious as tiiey are, there is n9 personality of 
f , fiasmyth about them. It is Nasmyth content to be a second- 
hand Hobbema, to see in the Enghah scenes he is painting, the 
browner greens, the greyer skiea, and denaer atmosphere of the 
Ifatberiands. The scenery of England may at times present these 
particular hoei and harmonies. Bat Naamyth conid hardly hare 
confined himaelf to onr DngUah landscape in this its most un- 
atfaraetive and qnaker-like aoit, if it had not been tihat Hobbems 
bad gained a name by exactly similar wot^. 

Before leaying thb first room, we ought to mention that the 
"EeguluH " (118) was the picture painted by "West for George 
m., who 8uggeBt«d the anbgect of it on hia first interriew with 
the pwnter. West, in 1765, two years after his arriral in 
Tinglftu d, had been earnestly recommended to George III. by 
Dmmmond, Ardibishop of Tork, as a young man of the most 
virtuoas and^derout dnraoter, and of the hi^est genius. 'West 
waa inrited to bring hia pictmre of " Agrippiua " to the palace, 
where the King and Queen received him, examined, end comr 
mended hia work. 

" There k another noble subject," obserred hia majesty, " the 
departure of Begnlua from Bome; would it not make a fine 
^ctnie?" "It ia a magnificent subject," replied the punter. 
" Then," aaid the King, " you shall pnnt it for me." He tamed 
wiUi a amile to tinB Quecai, asying, " The srchbishop made one of 
his BOOS read ' Tacitus ' to Mr. West for the ' Agrippina,' but I 
will read ' Liry ' to him myecdf — tlat part where he describes Ae * 
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depaitiire of Begolua." "So sayiag," writes Cumungham, {mm 
whom we quote, " he read the paasage very gracefullj-, and then 
repeated his command that the picture should be painted." 

West waa the favourite painter of George the Third, and their 
natures had many points of eimilarity and contact. Soth were of 
blameleas life, of cool and unimpassioned temperament; both 
loved what they believed right and good, but were narrow in their 
-conceptionB of rectitude and goodness ; and both had firm isith 
in themselves, their abilities, and their intentions, tboogh a 
j^uine Christian humility was strangely blended with their 
self-confidence. Indeed there ia something almost afiecting in 
the eameatnesa with which the two worked together,— the Ejng 
commissioning. West painting, huge scripture subjecta, which the 
patron had no more capacity te judge than the patutM had 
imagination te realise, yet both firmly and sincerely convinced 
all the while that they were honouring God, and advancing true 
religton, by works of extraordinary genius. 

But West doet deserve unmixed honour for hia " General 
Wolfe " (116). Hard and bad as it is in its technical qualities, 
it required immense course in those days to treat such a subject 
so simply and naturally. That West did so treat it may be 
partly owing to the fact that he was an American, and thus felt, 
peculisrly, the American features of his incident, Kone probah^ 
but an American would, at that time, have thought of putting 
in the silent, stoical Mohawk warrior, who is watching the death 
of the young hero, without a tear or outward sign of emotion. 

Of Gainsborough, as a portrait painter, we have already spoken 
with the warm admiration which we feel for his works, for 
Gainsborough, as a landscape painter, — ^though as works of art 
hia landscapes must take lower rank than his portraits, — ^we 
oit^iain equal sympathy and affection. He was in all things, in 
life aa in art, by far the most natural personage among the 
artists of the last century. It is impossible to read the unpretend- 
ing little biography of him lately written by Mr. Fulcher, his 
townsman and warm admirer, without feeing the strongest regard 
.for the kindly, natnre-Ioving, friendly, musically -minded man. His 
passion was for out-door li& and rustic nature. But portraiture 
was the way to wealth, and QaiuebDrough loved easy guss and 
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J070UB bat umocent spending of them. Sitten entered hia 
painting-room through corridors lined with his unsold landscapes. 
Time has restored these works to juster appredation. Mbq^ of 
them hang in the £rst saloon. One eBpeciaU^ famous is " The 
Cottage Door" (161), in the figures of which the student of 
Gainsborough will find repetitions of some of the painter's most 
famous rustic groups. There are the girl and pigs, for instance, the 
same group he made a picture of, which Seynolds bought for 
100 guineas. The graceful female figure at the door, is identical 
with the life-size sketch shown at Caetle Howard, and said, there, 
to be the likeness of one of the houBemiuds, who happened to be 
sweeping out one of the rooms, when Gainsborough rising early, — 
or more probably going late to bed &om Lord Cariiale'a claret- 
saw her, and struck with the grace of her action and figure, dashed 
them hastily upon canvas. This picture, "The Market Cart" 
(158), and the "Coast scene with cattle" (160), are all charac- 
teristic examples of Gainsborough's landscape. It has most of tha 
peculiarities resulting from the theory of landscape painting then 
pieralent. It is always treated on the broad principle, pushed, if 
we take the Tnodem standard, to excess. His trees have no rery 
positive specific character, and his surfaces are treated without 
much regard to natural texture. But in colour, and general 
relief — i.e. in the value at which objects tell against the sky, — his 
landscapes are very masterly. The " Boys with Fighting Dogs " 
(92), is equally admirable in background and as a powerful 
rendering of a disf^reeable subject. The snarling tearing dogs, 
especially, are life itself. But of all his landscapes here we prefer, 
for our own part, one of the moat sketchy — the " Coast Scene" 
(150), in which there ia an intense sentiment of summer heat, and 
a fine simplicity of compoaition in the sails of the boats to the 
right, and the cattle crowding to the water along the broken 
bank. But this is what we should nowadays call a sketch oratudy 
for a landscape, rather than a landscape. The photograph has 
l^ren us a conception of the detail of nature, which makes us dis* 
satisfied with that easy resonrce of breadth without making out, 
in which the older landscape painters habitually took refuge. The 
art of landscape thus pitted against phot(^raphic transcript of 
nature is emy day becoming more di£Scult. Witii all the aid of 
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colour and comptwition, it ia as taocb as the lAodecape painter 
nowadays can do to tiold hie own against the precise form and 
infiniteamial detail of the photograph. One leault of thin rivaliy 
is likeljr to be the determination, on soonder principles thuL baTO 
yet been applied to the question, ofthelitnitatiooa andlswaofart 
in its fiinclaon as the representative of inanimate nature. 

Before passing to the first vestibule we would give a parting 
word of commendation to Copley's picture of "The Tribute 
Money " (108), as a good piece of modem Venetian work, to the 
animals of Gilpin Stubbs and Beinagle (89, 91, 98, 120)— though 
BO much inferior to our Landaeer — and to the stage subjecta of 
Zo&ny (98, 95, 101), interesting as bits of theatrical antig^na- 
riuiism, and valuable for their likenesses of favourite actors. 

The first vestibule, which we now enter, is principally graced 
by works of Lawrence, Stothard, Smirke, Baebum, Bird, Hu'low, 
Ward, and Brigge. 

Lawrence is here represented in his earlier and later manners. 
The former is favourably illustrated by his " Miss Earren, Countees 
of Derby " (1S3), his second work in London (1787), and the 
foundation of his success as a portrait painter. He was at that 
time still a student at the Soyal Academy, — a boy-wonder of 17, 
having passed through a dangerous probation as in&nt-prodigy, 
sketcher,and spouter — under his father, ex-attorney, poetaster, actor, 
revenue officer, farmer, and landlord of the Black Bear,atl)evizea~ 
find the still more dangerous ordeal of successes as a portrait 
painter at Oxford and Bath. Between 1787 — when he burst 
upon London, starting at one bound into fashion — and 188(^ 
when he died. Sir Thomas Lawrence painted all that was 
noble in intellect, elevated in rank, admired for beauty, or 
distinguished in fashion. The Academy, by a singnlw honour, 
elected him a supplemental associate in 1791, by desire of the 
Hiing himself, before he had attained the l^ol age of aaso* 
dateship. At 22 he was King's painter. He basked, as no 
painter had ever done before, in the iavonr of the public, the 
patronage of the nobility, and the regard of the sovereign. He 
earned the largest income ever made by painting. But, notwitb- 
BtandiDg all these advantages, he neither secured ease and comfint 
during his life, nor has ha won permanent fiune tuaaog bis 
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biethren in art. BeysoIdB is a portrait punter for all time. 
He takes rank with Titian, Yandyck, Bubena, and the great 
Ifetbertanden. Lawrence stooped to be fashionable, and the 
ephemeral seal of faahion ineffaceably stamped upon his works 
marks them oat as not destined for immortalitj. He did not 
rise in his art, bnt declined rather &om the date of this painting of 
Mias Farren. It has something of the satisfjing sabstantiality of 
Sir Joshua. Admired as it was, it was sharply criticised, when 
flnt exhibited, for the bored head along with the winter cloak and 
muff. Burke consoled the discomfited young paiater — all unused 
to harsh critioiam— by the conrenient maxim that "painters' 
pFoprietieB ore the best." 

The decline of Lawrence, under the influence of sncceeB and 
the enervation of fashion, may be traced in the picture of Lady 
Leicester, as " Hope ' ' (202) , which hongs in the vestibule opposite 
to MisB Parren. It is fltmey paint, where the other is substantial 
flesh and blood, and tbe face is coarentionalised into that pretti- 
nesB which soon became the great source of Lawrence's fashionable 
succeaB, and the besetting sin of his pictures. 

The portrait of " John Kemble, as Coriolanus " (175), was exhi- 
bited in 1798, and was meant to satisfy tbe world that Sir Thomas 
was mOTe than a mere portrait painter. He called it himself a 
"half hisbwy picture." The portrait of the some actor as 
"Hamlet," and of "Mrs. Siddons, aa Volumnia," both in tbe 
Ifational Gallery, belong to the same class. iHatness and emptU 
nesB, in all these works, seem to ua made to do duty for bteadtii 
and noble simplicity. The enormous size of tbe figures only 
serres to betray more unmistakeably tbe commonplace nature of 
the omception. They are nothing more than gigantic theatrical 
portnits, and theatrical portraiture in character can only give ua 
tiie actor, and not the part ; that is made up of look, action, and 
utterance. The painter can give us look only, and be must get 
even that less &om his sitter than from his own mind. Lawrence 
had no Hamlet or Coriolanus in himself to draw from. 

The best works of Lawrence in this Exhibition are the " Mis. 
mi Miss Croker " (219, 220) in the next room. The second is 
a sweat and natural head, and has all the charm that Lavrrence 
ma cqwUe of potting into a &Ge. He was fiunona for bis 
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pointing of eyes, and Miss Croker'B are spaikting and Toguiah 
ones. Tbie " Master Lambton" (221) who huigB near, is veil 
known tiirangli tbe beautiful en^riaTing, which is ridier ia 
oolour than the picture. The head is a iascinatiDg ideaiisation 
of highbred boyhood — but not time to any boj character bo far aa 
we know it, any mate than the attitude is. Altogether this 
incture must, be claased, we fear, no higher ihan. the highest chisa 
of keepsake painting. The "Countess of Wiltoa" (217) is 
another highbred lAwrence beauty. The worst of these pictures 
is Uuit one noTer feels quite, suve how tnudi of the charm — eucb 
as it is — belongs to the sitter, how much to the painter. There 
is BO much sameness in the idiaracter of the beauty that one 
eannot but suspect it was all minted in the same brain. 

Harlow, a pupil of lawienoe &r only eighteen months, oft'oght 
to moch (^ his manner, that he may ikirly be classed aa of the 
same school. As usual with imitators, the faults of the mastcv 
are seen in the pupil's works, in their most aggravated form. 
Harlow's prettioess is still more unreal than lAwience's. 8e^ 
foe an illoslrstkin, his groups of female heads (IBOb, 166) 
called "The Congratulation" and '^The Proposal." His group 
of the £eroble Pamily, in the trial scene &om H«aiy TUL 
has acquired at leatt as high a reputatioD as it deserree. It 
is open to all the objections we have ui^ed against Idwrfflioe's 
thealrical portraits. The drawii^ is bad, as might be expected in 
the work of one who would never seriansly set himself to 
study. Puseli, who assisted him with advioe in tike progrees ot 
the picture, could not remedy this defect. The visitor may see 
whether he agrees with us from an examination of the study fw 
that pictoie here exhibited (181). There is sufBcieDt merit ia the 
same painter's small portraits of Kort^oote and Fuseli (192 and 
199) to expUin Ae putial suocees ke met with. Harlow ww> vain 
and irritable, and died at 32. We can only see the first &vts p£ 
his powers in what he has Mt behind. 

lUta merits and defects of Stothard are fiwniliar to aU (^ us &om 
&e vast Domber of book-illustxationE which he executed ip. hii 
kmg, labodouB, and blameless life. There bare been &w num 
miable m^ and the purity sod grace of his fMuy ore impnased 
imaU tut came £ram hia hand. His finest wodc, " I^ OatMerr 
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bniy FilgrimB," ia here Beeaia tbaformof aatuclf oalf (17S). It 
is plmaing and popul&r, but compare it to the word'pamtiiig of 
Chaucer, from vhich it is taken. Onlj in this way can we meaBuro 
the inflnito gradations which Beparate the tame grace and amiiAle 
&ncy of the painter from the intense imagination and exulting 
and varied sympathy of the poet, — the widest and keenest in his 
grasp of life, except SUakspere, of all ^English writers. Stothard's 
&ncy worked and moved in an atmoBphere of its own. Hie 
world ia a sunny and Binless one. His boes bear no impreaa of 
the struggle and sorrow of humanity. He efaowa us the holiday 
and not the battle of life. This may be very pleasant, but it will 
Iierer permanently interest or affect those who feel the worid to 
be so different, ita skies bo much cloudier and more changeful, its 
inhabitants so scarred and seamed and blackened with the atruggle 
and the amoke of life's warfsfe. Of all his worka here, to our 
thinking, his " Charity" (171) is pictorially the best. 

Smirke was another book illustrator, but, if he lacked 
Stothard's eerenity and grace, he had infinitely more homonr 
and rariety. Indeed the former quality sometimes leads thia 
meritorious designer to the verge of caricature, as may be seen 
in his "Scene from foote's Comedy of Taste" (179), where a 
&ehionable young painter — a Lawrence of hia day — is trying to 
moke a ocmceited and ugly old dowager into a Juno. His " Don 
Quixote and Sam^o" (181) shows how far Smirke could relish 
both the sad disordered dignity of the kni^t of the rueful 
countenance, and the homely shrewdneBS of his material squire. 

It has often been -said that diploma pictures are apt to be 
Second-rate rather than first-rate specimens of those who punt 
them. With all our artdsts' reject for the Academy they feel a 
not unnatntat reluctance to consigu a master-piece to its gallery, 
without payment, and with but little prospect of the work being 
ever so seen as to spread the fame of its antJior. 

Baebum aeems to have been of this mind. He had long 
sighed for the honounble initials of B.A. before he obtained 
IliBnL He was made an Academician ia 181S, when he waa 
fif^<eight; aad it was not till 1821 that he presented as his 
diphnna picture, the "Boy and Babbit" (182), shown here. It 
is lac^ we hara hia " Laird o[ Maonsb" (362), and hia picture 



of " Sir WaUieF Scott" (829), hniig in the Historiokl Portrait 
GaOeiy, or Ire miglit form a very nnjiut eetimate of thia mably 
xad national painter, who principally siiBtaiiied the honour of art 
in Ediaburgli &om 1788, when he opened hie atadio in George- 
Btoeet, till his death in 1823, 

We may say the same of Bird's diploma-picture of "The 
pFodamation of Jooah" (185), This little conTontional pictore 
would not deserre attention, in so brief a comment as Hua, were 
it not for the circumstance that Bird was set up, at the time of 
Wilkie's early anccesB, as his riral, and, for a while, divided the 
talk of tiie town vrith the Scottish painter. Bird rose to bfl 
an Academician from the humble occupation of a teaboard painter 
st Birmingham, and his real power was shown in scenes of conunon 
life. He would have been more worthily represented in our col- 
lection by some work of this class, such as his "Chorist^w 
Beheareing," or the " Young Becruit." Of his efforts in a higher 
style hia " Field of Chevy Cliase, the Morning after the Battie," 
once aa well known by the engraving aa even tiie earlier woika of 
Wilkie, was the moat encceBsful. It is now, we believe, the pro- 
perty of the Buke of Sutherland. His aspiration to Scriptural 
Bubjecta came later, in the interval between 1813 and 1817, and 
this pictnre of Joash may serve to indicate the nature of his power. 
There is nothing ofibnsiTe or pretentious id)out it ; but it exhibits 
none of those qnsUtiea which the man must have who is to treat 
subjects from Holy Writ without provoking invidious comparisons. 

Ward's " Bull " (196), and Briggs's " Colonel Blood seiung tbe 
Crown Jewels " (188), are among the pictures in this part of the 
collection which, in their respective styles, do moat honour to our 
"Rngl'wh schooL The fonner work, in particular, is a masterpiece 
of animal-painting. Those who have studied boll-anatomy, in 
life as well aa on canvas, unhesitatingly give the palm to Ward's 
brindled brute over Paul Potter's famous Bull at the Hague. 
They dedare Ward's to be a better bull in every reepect — better 
bred as well as better painted. We dare not intrude in a con- 
trover^ requiring such special qoalifications for judging. But 
even that degree of outward and passing acquaintance with bulla 
which we can lay claim to, enables us to testify to the life-like and 
solid preseatment of the national animal by the Engliah painter. 
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Sar are the other cattle in. the pioture less true to natora. The 
bickground, too, of Bnglish paatiira, has somethiiig of the grand 
la^;eiiea8 of Bnbeoa. Altogether we know of no work by an 
Englieh anim^-painter that can stand, with bo little dis- 
advantage, by the side of any of Snydera'e canTasea, inatinct 
with Wee animal life and moTement. We do not except 
even the worka of our own Landaeer. This picture onght 
certainly to find a home in any national gallery that inctndea 
English pictures. 

The " Attempt of Colonel Blood " (188), is a Tigoroua worii, — 
■olidly painted, with a striking effect of light, and full of auddn^ 
action. Bri^s, at least, is not amenable to the charge of having 
presented the Academy with a seooad-rato example of his poweia. 

There is much character, too, in his picture of the " Betainera," 
in Borneo and Juliet (190), hung above the Colonel Blood, and 
entitled " Do you bite your thumb at me, air ? " 

As we enter saloon £, a glance tells us that we are drawmg 
near our own times in art. On the further wall, indeed, hang only 
the woiks of livii^ artists. But even these pictures on the left; 
are aO &om great men whoae memory is as yet firesh and green. 
Oallcot, Turner, Constable, and Miiller, Wilkie, Collins, Haydiai 
N'ewton, and Etty, bring us to tha study of works many of which 
we can ourselTea rememb^ t^e glory of Academy ezhibitions. 
We hare paaaed away, in landscape-art, from imitationa of Claude, 
Hobbema, and Berghem — in figure-painting, £rom the exclusive 
reign of the high historical We are arriving at the time when 
onr landscape painters dare to look at nature without claaeical 
spectacles, and when the introduction of genre has opened to oar 
fignre-painters the whole range of subjects in past and contem- 
porary life. We aay advisedly "are arriving," rather than "have 
arrived ;" for in the case of two, at least, of the four landscape 
painters to whose works we now come, we may still see the strong 
influence of earlier masters. 

Oallcot is still professedly among the sleepy sunlit streams, tlw 
Bchuyts and galliots of Cuyp'e river pictures, and foiswean 
England to seek subjects in the Low Countries, or in dassic 
lUMnan's land. We hardly find here one work of his in which he 
has painted honest, everyday English nature. 
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Turner, who, happily for »]l-lovers of nature ■and art, is repre- 
sented in this Bftloon by no fewer than nineteen piotnreH — to 
say nothing of the magnificent Beriee of hie drawinga in the Water- 
colour Gallery— may here be traced through three out of the four 
periods into which hie pictorial life has, by accord of the most 
competent critics of hia works, been divided. We borrow the 
description of the painter's aims in each of these periods &om 
Mr. Buskin's notes on the Ihimer pictarea exhibited at Marl- 
borough House. 

"In the first period, 1800-1820, he laboured as a student, 
imitating succesafuUy the works of the various masters who 
excelled in the quahtiea he desired to attain himself. In his 
second period, 1820-1835, he worked on the principles which 
daring his Btudentahip he had discovered ; imitating no one, but 
frequently endeavouring to do what the then accepted theories of 
art required of all artists, namely, to produce beautiful com- 
positions or ideals, instead of transcripts of natural fact. In his 
third period, 1635-1845, his own strong instincts conquered the 
theories of art altogether. He thought little of ' ideals,' but 
reproduced, as far as he could, the simple impressions he received 
from nature, associating them with his own deepest feelings. In 
1845 his health gave way, and his mind and sight ptoiially &iled. 
The pictures painted in the last five years of his life are of wholly 
inferior value." 

Tomer's first works were exhibited in 1787, his last in 1950. 
He died in 1851. His artistic life extends over these sixty-three 
years. Excluding its periods of immaturity and decay, it may be 
said to include half a century — ^but half a century of such labonr 
as no other man, perhaps, ever compassed. 

Never was there a painter who wrought with more certain^ 
than Turner, who wasted less time in experiment, or faatidioua 
paintings in and paintings out. He acquired his mastery, not by 
laboriooB practice on one string of nature, but by daring exercise 
of brain and hand through her whole harmonious gamut. If he 
fiuled in satistying himself by his rendering of one of her har- 
monies, he did not retrace his ground, hut boldly took up s fresh 
position, and attacked his subject or effect from another side, and 
in a«w combinadoBS. When it is remembered that the separate 
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works included ia hie beqaest to the nation amount in number to 
not less than 20,000, and that we msy well suppose at least u 
many mora sold to purchasers, or otherwise dispersed, we may 
form some idea how completely Turner's life was devoted to hia 
art, and what teeming fruit this devotion bore. It is true that 
many of these works are mere slight sketches or memoranda, but 
they are ail records of pictures conceiTod by the artist-— distinct 
proceases of pictorial creation — or separate impresnons on pictorial 
memory. And in all this Ts«t range of works, the painter can 
hardly once be said to have repeated himself. " It is not a little 
difficult" — aaya Mr, SusMn, in his pamphlet entitled "Pre- 
Baphaelitism," p. 41 — "to give the reader who is unacquainted 
with his works an idea either of their infinitude of aims on the one 
hand, or of the kind of feeling which pervades them all on the other. 
No subject was too low or too high for him. We find him one day 
hard at work on a cock and hen, with their family of chickens, 
in a &rmyard, and bringing all the refinement of his execution into 
play to express the texture of the plumage; next day he is drawing 
the 'Dragon of Colchis.' One hour he is much interested in a gust 
of wind blowing away an old woman's cap ; the nest he is painting 
the fifth plague of Egypt. Erety landscape painter before him 
had acquired distinction by confining his efforts to one class of 
subject. Hobbema painted oaks; Buysdael water-falls and copses ; 
Cuyp river or meadow scenes in quiet afternoons ; Salvator and 
FouBsin, such kind of mountain scenery as people could conceive, 
who lived in towns in the 17th century. But I am well persuaded, 
that if all the works of Turner, up to the year 1820, wera divided 
into classes (as he has himself divided them in the 'Liber 
Studiorum'), no preponderance could be assigned to one class over 
another. There is architecture induding a large number of 
formal 'gentlemen's seats' — I suppose drawings commissioned by 
the owners ; then lowland pastoral scenery of every kind, including 
nearly all farming operations — ploughing, harrowing, hedging and 
ditching, felling trees, and I know not what else ; then all kinds of 
town life — court>yarda of inns, starting of mail coaches, interiors 
of shops, house buildings, fairs, elections, &c. ; then all kinds of 
lower domestic life — interiors of rooms, studies of costumes, 
of still life and heraldry, including multitudes of aymbolical 
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rignettes — then manne scenery of every kiad, full of \octl incident, 
every kind of boat and method of fiBhing for psrticolar fisli being 
specifically drawn, round the whole coaafe of England — pilchard 
fiahing at St. Ives, whitii^ fishing at Margate, herring at Loch 
Fyne ; and all kinds of shipping, including stodies of every 
separate part of the vessels, and many marine battle-pieces, two 
in particular of Trafalgar, both of high importance — one of the 
Tictoiy, after the battle, now in Greenwich Hospital — another 
of the death of Nelson, in his own gallery ; then all kinds of 
moontaia scenery, some idealised into compositions, others of 
definite iocalities ; together with dassical compositions, Bomes 
and Carthages, and such others by the myriad, with mythological, 
historical, or allegorical figures — nymphs, monsters, and spectres, 
heroes and divinities. What general feeling, it may be asked 
incredulously, can possibly pervade all this ? This, the greatest of 
all feelings — an utter forgetfulness of self," A. careful study of 
even the works in this collection, pictures and drawings, will 
satisfy onr readers that Mr. Buskin has not exa^erated in this 
passage the singular range of Turner's art. It is well perhaps that 
in the present exhibition there is no illnstration of the punter's 
last or declining period. This, unfortunately, aa being the iresh- 
est in people's memories, is the one most frequently referred 
to, by those who wish to depreciate Turner as a merely fantastic 
and extravagant dreamer. 

Let those who have been in the habit of making or listening to 
such criticism study Tnmer's pictures and drawings here shown. 
The collection is rich in works of his first or imitative manner. 
To this class we must even refer that large and grand work, " The 
Wreck of the Minotaur" (208),peinted, perhaps, before 1810; the 
other wreck, now belonging to the nation and painted much in the 
same manner, dates in 1805. The inherent power of the master 
shows itself in the composition of the whole picture, — in the 
run of the vast waves, the helpless welter of the raft, the 
■ cork-like tossing of the boat on the crest of the breaker, the 
blinding hell of rain, and spray, and sea, and storm-cloud, through 
\rhich the wrecked hull looms desolately. But, In painting this 
Bea, — awful as it is in drawing, and in the work it is doing, — 
Toniw was stiU evidently thinking of Yan der Telde. It is all grey 
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whefe, in Iftter days, we ehould have seen all gradations of colour, 
from the ghoBj green of the ocean's ridges, and the awful black- 
BBBB of its ab^sBes, to the milk-white foam i^on the lipa of ite 
hungry wares. Here again, as in the national picture of a aimilar 
subject, there is nobody and nothing wet, — ^none of the multitu- 
dinooB gleam and infinite reflection and flashing play of light 
which most be wherever water moves and strikes. So in the 
"Dolbadam" (282) and "Duastanborough Castlra" (198), the 
former his diploma picture, — there is an evident aim at the 
exaggerated breadth of Wilson ; though in the first there is a 
grand solemnity, due to the painter's own genius; and in the 
second, the run in of the dancing waters, bright with the 
sunrise, shows that, with all his study of Wilson, Turner felt 
for himself whatever is finest in the subject of his picture. 

The " Yintage at Macon " (229) , is interesting for its connection 
with Turner's early patron, Lord Yarborough, recorded in the 
catalogue. As a picture, it is an imitation of Claude, though 
Turner has not been Buccessfnl in catching the serene and 
flunlit colonr and the pervading atmo^here of his master. 
The picture, imposing as it is in composition, is black and 
cold. 

Of this first or imitative period, also, are all those boating or 
flahing pictates, numbered 248, 264, 288, 609. In all the painter 
is still thinking of Van der Velde. There is still that exaggera- 
tion of darks, and that prqnnderance of greys, and that want of 
wetness in the sea, which he had got from his study of the Dutch 
master. But there is in these pictures also what he did not get 
fromtheDut(di master, the intensely iaithiiil rendering of the motion 
of the waves, and the swing, and toss, and action, of the craft that 
float upon them. Observe, too, how various in character and colour 
the seaa are, according to the weather and wind indicated 1r|r 
the sky, and the occupation of the boats and their crews. Note 
in one of these pictures the inky blackness of the inshore water 
under a flaw of wind that suddenly ripples its surface. Stand 
before the " Coast Scene" (264) until you feel the marvellous 
truth of the action of the wave on the boat, where they ara 
shipping the rudder, as she lifts to the sea, and the equally wonder' 
fill tmth of colour in the wet beadi, where yon mof almost fimcy 
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yoa hear the downwArd drag of the shinglea, so perfect ia t^e 
draving of the receding tide. 

Again, ia the picture of "Tublej Lake and Tower" (292), 
exhibited in 1819, what accurate discrimination there is, both in 
colour and form, between the lake and the sea as shown in the 
otiier pictures just referred to. The slaty, steely blue, and the 
" P^PPl^ " ripple under the wind, both tell of shallow land- 
bound water. See, too, how windy the sky is in this picture, how 
answering to the a^wct of the lake. The " Saltaah " (289) is a 
work of the first period, painted probably between 1805 and 
1810. From the half-efiaced inscription on the wall of the brick 
building to the right of the foreground, " England expects ereiy 
man to do his dnty," we may infer it to have been painted after 
the first of theee yean. No doubt the punter saw that inscription 
there. Turner was pra-haps thinking of Gnyp when he painted 
this picture. But here we cannot point to any nntruth into which 
his imitation has betrayed him. Nothing can be more common- 
place than the subject, — a londiag-place, with a shed, pierced by a 
broad passage for carts. In front the quiet river margin ; a tier 
of barges on the left ; on the right a fore-shortened boat } 
on the bank, goods and bales, lounging soldiers and sailors, 
fishwomen and porters ; through the roofisd passage a glimpse into 
Hie street beyond. It ia impossible, in short, to conceire a more 
literal transcript of a more commonplace snl^'ect. But the sun 
has fiooded these common objects with such a splendour <^ golden 
light, in whidi river, and boats, and shed, and more distant booses 
so bask, and glow, and wink, that the sunahine will aoak into you, 
if you look long enough, and you will become absorbed in the lazy 
luxury of that afternoon warmth, tmd understand why the pointer 
has been careful to put in that signboard, announcing " beer." 
It is a most beer-enjoying time, and place, and population, — a 
lotus-land of cool molt and hop. 

There are little pictures of this same period, the " Highland 
fcidge" (245), and "Old Margate Pier " (254), which would bo 
noticeable anywhere else. But we cannot pause on them, witii 
the "Barnes Terrace" (256), and "Walton Bridge" (26«), inviting 
us onward. These we take to beworks — ^theformer certwn]y,the 
latter conjecturally— of the aeoond period. Aocfflrding to Kuskin, 
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the technical distkiction of works of this period are — 1. Colour 
takes the place of grey. 2. BeGnement t^B the place of force. 
8. Qnantity takes the place of maas, these qualities are some- 
times pushed too far, and then the colour is excessiTe and eelf- 
destructire, tiie refinement fades into unsubatantialitf, and the 
quantity becomes overpowering, "and the materials of twenty 
noble pictures are concentrated into a single failure." The 
" Barnes Terrace " was eihibited in 1827, under the title, in the 
Academy Catalogue, of "Mortlake Terrace, seat of 'William 
MoSat, Esq., Summer Hvening." He bad ezhibited a picture of 
the same place the year before, with an effect of " Early Summer 
Morning " — both, probably, records of a happy day. The day 
that closed as this picture represents, should have been a happy 
one. The broad light of the evening sun still Ues upoii the river, 
and casts the lengthening shadows of the limes over the golden 
sward, where a garden cbair and a portfolio apeak of tbe artist 
who has just left the spot, and the gilded barges and glancing 
wherries tell of holiday-makers upon the river, and the dog 
has wakened from his doze in the sun to leap upon the parapet, 
and bark at the passing boats. This dog is one of the often- 
quoted examples of Turner's reckless readiness of resource and 
carelessness as to means of effect. There was no dog in this 
picture originally. Turner thought, or somebody suggested to 
him, that a dark object on the parapet would throw back the 
distance, and enhance the aerial effect of the whole picture. So 
Turner cut out this dog in black paper and stuck him on the wall, 
aud satisfied with the effect, either forgot how it was produced, or 
did not think it worth while to replace his paper dog with 
a painted one ; and there the paper dog remains to this day. 

The " Walton Bridge " is a perfect transcript of the scene OQ 
a serene summer's day, with the flecked sky, passing Irom blue to 
gold in the left-hand comer, the barges drawn up alongside the 
bank for dinner, and the cows crowding down to the grassy mai^gin 
to drink, and enjoy the coolness of the river. There is no imitation 
here. It is the place itself, under common conditions of fine 
summer weather, refreshing to look upon as the real scene. It is 
interesting to compare thu picture with the lovely drawing of the 
same subject by the same master in the watei^oloar gallery. 
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Both are alike simple transcripts of the truth, yet they are not 
repetitione. But even, more important works of the master's 
second period here exhibited are the " Cologne " (224), and the 
" Pas de Calais " (295). 

Wo cannot aajr how rejoiced we were to see the former picture 
in its place here, and apparently bo perfect in condition, for we 
had lamented over it as having been torn to pieces in & raUwajr 
acddent a short time ago, on the strength of a statement of 
Mr. Bnekin's to that effect.* The picture is on the painter's 
largest scale. It represents the Shine under the waUs of Cologne, 
with the Treckschuyt arriving, and taking up its berth for landing 
the passeugers. The river is placid, and scarce rippled by the 
slowly-moving Treckschuyt, aa she makes her way past the 
picturesque craft beside her. On the right are the walls, with a 
tower and spire breaking their line, and rtmning up to a postern, 
backed by a taller tower. In the foreground, some balks of timber, 
and the spider-like arms of a couple of those fishing-nets which 
tourists by the Bhine and Moselle know so well, reflected in the 
vet aand, and casting their evening shadows as well as their re- 
flections. In the distance, yon catch a glimpse of the distant 
bridge of boats. The sky is being rapt through that rosy change 
which precedes the dying of twilight into dark. The sun is not 
Been in the picture. But a cloud lies between it and the spectator, 
and from behind this the broad slanting rays strike on town and 
tower, and shoot down to the stream, flinging on its unruffled face 
and on the rounded sides of the Treckschuyt, the shadows of in- 
tercepting edifices, while from the lighted water a glow staikes 
back into the cool violet shadows cast by wall and steeple, and fills 
them with reflected light. 

The whole pictiire is hushed in rosy twilight calm — windless 
and soundless. It breathes serenity and peace. Xever was the 
spirit of nature, in one of her most soothing and uplifting 
moments, more completely caught by a painter's imagination, and 
more perfectly rendered by a painter's hand in form and colour. 

Another work, also of the second period, and here catalogued 
under the name " Fas de Calais " (29S) — but which we presume 

" We Imtb onee Icarot witfc great plexan tiwt llr. lT«jIor'i Tiuiien wow not 
unoDf tfaoM pittniM of bia wMeli did w> floffar. 
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to be the pictnxe exhibited ia 1827, by the title "'Kovforthe 
Painter;' — FasseDgen going on Board," — ia by very much the 
most powerful example of Turner's sea punting here exhibited ; 
and, indeed, one of the very £neat seas we hare ever seen &om. 
his hand. It ehovs what an immenBe adnuice he had by this 
time made upon the work of those days when Van der Velde 
foraiahed his ideal of marine painting. Here is liquidity and 
lustre as well as true drawing of waToe. Hia aeas reflect as well 
as rock the crail that roll and pitch upon them as natnr^y as 
ever. We may see, too, how much larger and grander his ocean 
has grown — how much more awful in its expression of power 
is even this qoiet and harmless channel sea, than the storm-lashed 
Burf which is grinding the Minotaur to splinters. Ab we read 
the picture, it represents passengers coming from the packet — 
which cannot get in for shoal-water — to the fishing boat which 
has put off from the harbour with friends of the packet paasengera 
on board. So we explain the sick woman, with her luggage, on 
board the small boat, and the eager crowding welcome on board 
the lu^er, where the man is preparing to heare the rope aboard 
the lesser craft. The shoal water ia indicated by the saud jnsfc 
showing in the trough of the foreground sea, and by the sea- 
weed which mottles with dark grey the dun, discoloured inshore 
water. 

The " Tan Tromp " (282) is the solitary example famished by 
this Exhibition of the punter's third manner. While the best 
works of this period show what Buskin finely describes as " a deep 
imaginative delight, and tender rest in the loveliness of what the 
painter had learned to see in nature," there are many in which he 
seemed to work in' a sort of playful defiance of his brethren and 
the public, with an increasing tendency to the unsubstantial in hia 
masses, and to the use of pure white, with bright scarlet reflected 
lights in the flesh of his foreground figures. 

To this picture we cannot confidently assign a date among the 
many " Van Tromps" which Turner pidnted under yaiying dr- 
cumHtoncea ; but we presume it to be the one exhibited in 1844. 
There is a want of substance and precision about the flguree which 
renders it impossible for us to interpret the story, and though 
there la motion in the sea, and breezineBs and air oiid light in tiie 
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Ay, and all througli the picture, we cannot bnt elasa it among the 
weaker works in the third manner of the painter. 

We hare reaerred mention till now, because of their place in 
the gallerj', of two of TnmeF'a pictures, the one of his second, 
the other of hia first period, "The Sun rising through Yspour" 
(294), and the " Falls of Schaffhaosen" (297). We ascribe the 
first work to his second manner only &om the internal evidence of 
the picture, for he painted tbe same subject in 1807, the year after 
bis production of the " Falls of Schoffhausen." But surely this 
must be the work of 1830, If not, aU we can say is, that here is 
a work of 1807, which the painter could not have improved upon 
twenty years later. Nothing of Tamer's we have ever seen can 
exceed the magic of atmospheric effect in this picture, the blue 
uoming haze, the vessels looming through it, &iiLt and more ^nt 
as they recede into distance, and the twinkle of the half-smothered 
BOn-light on the wet sand of the foreground, along which the glassy 
tide is creeping with a smooth and measured pulse, of whidt 
you may idmost fancy you hear the stilly sound as you gase. 

In the " Falls of Scbaffhausen," though there is still some 
timidity in the way tbe painter has adhered to gr^ all throngh, 
with what power he has rendered the downward rushing leap of 
the cataract, and the resisting strength of tbe backward-sloping 
rocks that sever its foaming mass ! Few men could so completely 
have Ksisted the temptation to try after sublimity even in the 
accompaniments of such a picture. Who but Turner— within 
his days of dutiful pupilage to fact, controlled, as he conceived a 
pupil was bound to be, by great maatera in art — bent ever on 
painting what ho saw, would have dared to put into the fore- 
ground of this mighty leap of the great river tiie backing w^^n 
with its kicking horses, the balra and boxes waiting, uid the 
cattle being driven down to the ferry boat ; all, doubtless, as he 
saw them when he made his sketch for the picture f 

In general, attempts at painting a great cataract are^fiulurei. 
But here, somehow, Turner has given the impression of the real 
teing — tbe hurly-burly ' of waters, the sheer-down msh, the 
rebound fhim opposing rook, the clouds from the churning caul" 
dron below,Knd the runbow hanging, half-formed, in the atmoaphen 
chaified with fspnj. 
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Bating some tamenees in colour, no grander landscape than 
tbis ever came firom Turner's hand. 

We now pass from Turner^ — the representative, as he may be 
called, of the many-Bided power — to one who was his opposite, 
alike in technical practice and in the narrow range of his eym- 
pathieB and subjects, John CoQBtable. Bom in 1766, at East 
Bergholt, in the fertile valley of the Stour, which divides Suffolk 
from EsaeK, his earliest impressions were of the geatle hills, the 
fertile meadows, fet pastures, luxuriant woods, and weedy locks 
and mills, which make the neighbourhood of his native village one 
of thepleasantest parts of pastoral England. In 1795, his father 
consented to his leaving the paternal huaineBS of a miller, to be- 
come a pupil of FaringtoD, in London. But Constable's heart 
was in East Bergholt all his life ; and a circle of a few hundred 
yards around Flatford, near his native village, comprised the 
scenes from which his best pictures were painted— the lock, of 
which two pictures may be seen in our Exhibitioa, and the land- 
scape called "The White Horse," among the number. Of the 
scenery round about this centre Gonatable was an intense. and 
genuine lover. All his pictures here exhibited illustrate this 
intense sympathy with the nature in the midst of which his 
eye was educated and his mind formed. Be took into his heart 
in later life some other floenes, associated closely with hia aSec- 
tions. Thus OBmington, in Dorsetshire, was dear to him, from 
its association with hia happy marriage ; and Salisbury, because it 
was the residence of his best friend — Archdeacon Fisher. Of all 
aspects of nature he most felt the beauty of clouded skies and 
sudden gleams. It is snch "greatcoat" weather, as iFuaeli 
christened it, in all his picture here. In all of them we stand, as 
the painter loved to stand, by the margin of the brimming liver, 
with its luxuriant growth of burdock and plantain, and sedges, ita 
fringe of sallows, and its eyots with their thick growth of aged 
wiUows. We seem, as we look, to aeo the pulses of the stream 
as, stirred with Languid pulses of the oar, it waves its lazy lilies, 
or to hear the cheerful dash of the mill-race, or to mark the 
rise and fall of the water in the lock, among the glistening piles 
and slimy sluices, and weed-grown fissures of the dank brickwork. 
And always the low cloud, grey with its weight of rain, oi; leaden 
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with its brooding freight of thunder, hanga over our heads, and all 
the light comes in fleeting bunts, or falls in pencils iroms 
shrouded sun. Alwajv the same earth — the same shy — the Same 
spire — the eame mill — the same meadows — ^the same rirer. Con- 
stable was a true snail. He carried his home upon his back. 
Could he hare had his will he would never have stirred, mind or 
body, from that circle of five hundred yards' radius round Hatford 
church and Tommy Lett's cottage. 

No wonder that a grasp of nature so narrow was intense in pro- 
portion. But let the love of one set of objects be as true and 
strong as man eaa feel, it oan only funush food for one mood of 
mind in the spectator. It is playing on one of Nature's strings. 
This, with certain not agreeable peculiarities of execution, was 
enough to account for the limited popularity of Conatable's works 
in his lifetime. He was more admired, strange to say, and more 
imitated, in France than in £nghmd. He has given birth to the 
modem French landscape art of Troyon, andSonsaeau, and Auguste 
Bonheor. Then he had nothing of that dexterity and perfection of 
handling which has obtained extensive popularity for the works of 
many men, as narrow as Constable in range of subject, and less 
sincere and truthful. 

Of Constable's landscapes here exhibited, the Ireest from that 
defectiTe "handling" which blinds many to the loving tmtji of 
the painter's work, is the " White Horse " (277). It was one of 
the painter's favourites among his own works. 

The two looks on the Stour, the one with the rising, the other 
with the &Uing, water (257, 298), are excellent specimens of 
the painter. The " Salisbury Cathedral " (243) was another of 
Constable's favourite pictures. It is contributed by our townsman, 
Mr. Samuel Asbton. He may congratulate himself on the 
possession of a genuine, plaeby, willowy, weedy, rain-clouded 
Constable, with more than is agreeable to ua of his peculiar black- 
ness and dirtiness of colour. 

- Callcot, in all but narrowness of range, is the antipodes of 
Constable. Like him he is almost exclusive in his devotion to 
rivers. Unlike him, his effort is for broad and eqnally diffused 
light,, and clear translucent atmoi^ha«. But there is not in 
Callcot that single eye and ovep-maatraiug love of one phase of 
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nature wMch belonged to Constable. Look at the l&rge eumples 
of the former here showa — ^hia " Scheldt near Antwerp " (207), 
his " Morning " (233), and his " Italian Landscape " (278), and 
say if he doea not seem to be aiming less at natuie tban at ancoes- 
ful imitation of Gujp and Claude. lb is the sense of this imitatire 
effort in CaDcot which probably takes off the pleasure we should 
otherwise receive — and haye no better leaaon than we are now 
giving for not receiTing — firom his skilful and careful compositioiis. 
In the "Harvest Scene in the Highlands " (242), the joint work 
Callcot and Landseer, the landscape has stiU, to our eyes, a 
Claudesque air. It is the grand Highland strath, lessened in a 
Ciande glass — the repose of its long levels, the grandeur of ita 
wandering sunlight, the awfulnesa of its guarding mountains, all 
feebly expressed, because the recollection of an earlier master 
etood between the scene and the man who painted it. 

Of all the landscapes which adorn this gallery, there are none 
that awaken in us a deeper or sadder interest than those of W. J. 
Mtiller. Cut off in the very promise of his age — :he was consi- 
derably under forty when he died-— Hiiller, in that short bat well- 
filled life of his, has produced enough, as it seems to ns, to justify 
the anticipation, that ha^ he lived he would have been the gieateet 
English landscape painter after Turner. 

Bom in Bristol, the son of a provincial artist, pencils and 
colooTS his playthings from the cradle, Miiller could scarce 
remember the time when he was not employed in the efibrt to 
represent what he saw before him. The manual dexterity acquired 
by this constant practice was almost startling. During the earlier 
part of his career Miiller, like Turner, tried all the styles of 
preceding painters, ancient and modem. He tried to paint nature 
like Turner, like Constable, like Salvator, like Pouasin, like Titian. 
Not that he copied the works of any of these men ; but he went 
to nature with the predetermination to see her as they saw her. 

This imitative phase was soon passed through. We are glad to 
Bay there is no work of that period shown here. Between twenty- 
five and the time of his death he was looking at nature for himself^ 
in ezcorsions in all directions, by land or river, round London, in 
England north and south, east and west, in Scotland and in Wales, 
in joomeys to Italy, the Archipdago, Greece, Egypt, Syria, always 
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pencil in hand, using sometimea oil and BometimeB water colour, 
to record all he eaw in architecture, la natural aceneiy, in coetume, 
in manners. What a master he was of water colour some of his 
Lycian eketches exhibited in our water-colour gallery may serre 
to show. What he might have been as a figure painter is indicated 
hy his composition here exhibited of "Prayers in the Desert" 
(296), and his sketches of a " Syrian Dance" (291), and the " Slave 
Harket of Cairo " (225). Hov potent in colour, how solid, how 
solemn are the first and last of these ! how delicioos in sunshine, 
And how gruid in its noble distance the second — shght and 
unfinished as it ia I How he would feel and render back the 
grandeur of a poetic theme, let his " Sphyos " (290), and his 
"Memnon" (310), show. Who has painted like him the red 
light of desert sunsets — the golden glow of desert sunrise — the 
solemn stretch of desert sands, and the awfulness of those placid 
giants who keep guard over old Egypt's buried wealth of tombs f 
Bat he that so watched the sun strike Memnon, and redden in 
the calm granite eyes of the Sphynx, could lie all day long in a 
hatch-boat, and take in with equal intensity of appreciation, and 
render with equal faithfulness of hand, the hazy grey aky and 
poppling water of the Medway (250), or could follow the train of 
baggage waggons, with its red-coated guard, along the plashy 
roads that intersect Sainham marshes (302) ; or could spend 
his summer in a tent, pitched by the black bed of a Welsh slotfr- 
torrent, and paint the rush and roar of its peat-stained waters, os 
Mtiller has painted them in that noble landscape, with the water 
mill (309). And he can take ua into the quiet vill^ heart of 
that same 3illingham, whose church tower figures in so many of 
his Medway distances, and set us by the stream where it flows 
through the maty pales, to watch, with intensest interest, the 
village children fishing for sticklebacks (308). In the great range 
■of his art Muller resembled, or rather gave promise of resembling. 
Turner, ta some technical qualities, especially in sdidity, he 
surpassed him. His feeling for colour was more Venetian tluui 
any of our painters. His power of composition was unfailing. 
He died before he had done more than show what manner of 
man he was. But assuredly he wqs a man of rare genius, 
Applied to a favourite pursuit with unremitting industry, and 
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Le has left Bach records, eren in his imfiniflhed life, aa tbe world 
will not willingly let die, 

Of Collins the Exhibition fumisbea abundant samples, all 
pleasant and charBcteristiG of his true feeling for English coast 
and country scenery, and few that do not show, with this, his 
feebleness of hand. His pictures have the aerial qualities, but 
lack solidity and strength. " The Morning Bath," exhibited in 
1831, is one of the freshest, and the figures and action 
pleasantly help out the fkmiliar sentiment of the picture. Who, 
as he looks at that bright green sea, but remembers his own early 
experience of forced ablutions— the cold undressing in the damp 
machine, with its ancient and fish-like smell, and its slimy gritty 
floor — the ahiTering walk out in the rough arms of the bathing 
woman— the salt, choking, stifling, struggling plunge — once, 
twice, or thrice, according to order, and altogether iirespectiye of 
inclination — and the comfort of the water-bite afterwords? AJl 
Englishmen love the sea instinctively, and Collins, in these honest 
beach pictures of his, must always be a favourite. 

Here are a batch of noble contemporaries — "Wilkie at the head 
of them ; then Ifewton — PhiUips, the painter of authors and men 
of genius — Hilton and Haydon, the last martyrs of " high art " — 
and Etty, the glory and boast of our colourists. WOkie and 
Haydon were pupils together at the Academy. They took the 
first steps in art side by side, as if that the after divergence in 
their practice, their fates, and their fiune might be the more 



Wilkie had the coorage to follow his natural bent, with dogged 
steadiness, at a time when to paint small subjects of common or 
even low life seemed to promise neither money nor reputation. 
Ey this course, he made two fortunes, became the creator of a 
school, and attained European fame. 

Haydon was determined to paint only the heroic, and that on 
a colossal scale. By persevering in this determination in defiance 
of modem conditions and circumstances, by quarrelling with all 
"who advised or criticised him, and by perpetually appealing to 
the public, till it was tired of him and his difficulties, he left 
behind him imperfect pictures, plunged himself into life-long em- 
barrassments, and at last died by his own hand— a baffled man. 
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There are miuijr leaaona in the two Uvea, and tbe esaminatiiHi 
of the works of these two strikingly-contrasted contemporarieB 
will help as to some of them. The compilerB of the catalogue 
iE>are very properly attached dates to all Wilkie's pictures. This 
IB important, as illustrating the different phues of practice 
through vhich he passed. Allan Cunningham has written 
Wilkie's life at great length. But the glimpses we get of the 
painter in the autobiography of Haydon are perhaps the most 
Tirid revelations of the man. Different as their tendencies 
of mind and styles of work were, Haydon and Wilkie, at the 
outset of their career, appreciated and respected each other's 
talents, and rejoiced in each other's success. 

Haydon describes, with characteristic vehemence, his reading, 
in the newspaper report of the Academy, of the success of " The 
Village _PolitieianB," painted for Lord Mansfield, in 1806 : — 

" I was in the clouds, hurried over my breakfast, rushed away, 
met Jackson, who joined me, and we both bolted into Wilkie's 
room. I roared out, ' Wilkie, my boy, your name's in the paper!' 
' Is it, rea-al-)y ? ' said David. I read the pnff — we hnizaed, and, 
taking hands, all three danced round the table until we were 
tired." 

The earliest works of Wilkie here exhibited are of 1807, the 
year in which he pointed the " Blind riddler." , Of this year is the 
"Eent Day,"(265) — the composition of which all know by heart 
from Saimbach's engraving, and which in technical merits ranks 
among the beat works of the painter, — and a small picture of 
Wilkie's parents, the worthy minister of Cults, and his sensible 
grave wife, the mother Wilkie loved so well ; for whom, out of 
the price of the first picture he sold, he bought a bonnet 
and shawl, perhaps the very shawl she is here painted in. 
Nothing con be truer, graver, more unpretending than these 
two heads, or more suited to the simple unvaried life of the 
Fifeshire manse. WUkie never rose as a painter beyond what 
he was &om 180G to ISIO. All his best works are included 
in these four years. The " Card Players " (275) is a picture of 
1808. The "Gamekeeper" exhibited here (260) — perhaps that 
very gamekeeper of Sir George Beaumont's whom Haydon and he 
made studies from in their first visit to Sir George, when Wilkie 
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WM BtiU, the wonder of London — waa painted in 1810. WilMe 
VM admitted to the Academy in 1811, and his diploma pictiue is 
here; email, bat highly-finished; quite a second-rate Bpecimen of 
liim(247). His "Blindman's Buff" (268)— paintedfor the Prince 
Begent, and contributed to our Ikhibition, by her Majesty — ia a 
work of 1813. It ia still caiefii], and furnishes a good example of 
the skilful, studied composition of the painter whose knowledge 
and power in such humble subjects so astonished Haydon. Nor 
can we trace any evidence of slighter finish, or mere huny of 
execution, in the " Letter of Introduction " (262), painted in 
1811. But in the picture of the " Distraining for Kent " (269), 
painted a year later, we already see the first indication of that 
sloTColiDesa and Blightness so exactly the reverse of his manner in 
his earlier works, which was afterwards fostered to a destructive 
extent hy hia three years' vifiit to Italy and Spain between 1826 
and 1828. Wilkie undertook this journey when broken down by 
pecuniary anzieties consequent on his brother's ftiilure in business, 
in the embarrassments of which he was himself involved. The 
"Distraining for Bent," however, with all this comparative slight- 
ness, is, in point of expression, perhaps the highest work of the 
master. It appeals to our sympathiea in an honest, unexaggerated 
way, too, — just as one might imagine beforehand, cool, cautious, 
business-like David "Wilkie teould appeal to them. He gets at 
the feelings through the pockets. We are sorry for the man who 
can't pay his rent ; but, while we are made keenly sensible of the 
money difficulty, we are also brought into sympathy with the 
domestic wreck, and the ruin of hopes and happineas, in an honest 
hard-working fiunily : for Wilkie had strong family affections as 
well as a keen eye for money. 

Of all men he was the most racy of his native soil, and least 
qualified to profit by foreign travel, or to grow good iruit by the 
graft of his genuine Scottish growth upon a foreign stock. The 
result proved thia lamentably. " The Colmnbua," (618) hnng in 
the Clock-gallery (in consequence of its late arrival), is the best 
work he painted after his return from Spain. But look at the 
puny, petty face of the great navigator, and think how Titian 
would have painted him ! In the Wge pictnre of " iN^apoleon and 
fope Pius " (269), painted in 1836, we see the unhf^py results of 
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ill-adviBed imitAtioti, and of attempting a scale and class of 
Bubjeci for which the pointer waa by nature disqualified. The 
only good thing in the pietnre ia the head of the Pope ; and what 
ia good in that ia due to Lawrence's portrait of him hung at 
"Windsor. The Napoleon ia the merest shadow — hia boots the 
moat solid part of him. The whole work is unsubstantial and 
fiimsy in the extreme. And yet there Is enough indicated to 
show that if the painter had been working on the scale natural to 
him, he could have elaborated finely the expression in the heads 
of the sabtle, smooth, slippery, but unyielding priest, and the 
angry aod imperious soldier. As it ia, these expressions are 
indicated only, with a want of completeness which the size of the 
picture makes us feel all the more painfully. 

Wilkie died in 1841, in the bay of Gibraltar, on his return from 
the east. His " Hookabadar " (284), ptunted in 1840, ia the only 
record of that journey here exhibited. But it aeems as if the east- 
had produced a certain quickening of the old power. This figure 
is finely and vigorously dashed in. The early biblical education 
of Cults manse had left a lasting impression on Wilkie's mind, 
and he waa strongly wrought on by visiting the actual scenes of 
Bible history. It was his wish to turn to account hie eastern 
studies in painting subjects from the New Testament history. It 
is fortunate, probably, for his lame that he did not live to make 
the attempt. 

Of Haydon, whose struggling and combative life and sad and 
startling death are doubtless fresh in the memories of most of onr 
readers, we have the " Macbeth " (241), hia second important work, 
painted between 1809 and 1811 ; and the " Judgment of Solomon " 
(280), begun in 1812 and finished in 1814. The former is con- 
tributed by the representative of Sir G. Beaumont, for whom the 
picture was painted, who behaved kindly to Haydon through its 
progress (though Haydon thought otherwise), and who ultimately 
quarrelled with the painter in consequence of his behaviour in 
relation to this picture. The " Judgment of Solomon " is con- 
tributed by Sir Edwin Landseer, who owes to Haydon some early 
instruction in anatomical drawing, and -who lately bought the 
picture for a comparatively small sum, after its many Ticisaitudes 
of fortune. "With the help of the autobiography oi Haydon, 
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publiflhed m 1853, we may trace every step in the progresB of 
these piotureB — from their first conception, through the various 
changes of intention, to their completion. We can identify the 
models, ascertain the principles of the compositioD, be initiated 
into the re-paintinga, and learn how " Macbeth ' ' is built up on 
the true heroic principle, giving him in the strongest degree the 
characteristic " points " of the man, and diminishing to the utmost 
those of the brute. As might be expected of any figure so theo- 
retically constoucted, the " representatire man" has turned into 
something very like a monster. The exaggeration in the length 
of the neck, and the size and muscular orer-devetopment of the 
lower limbs, must strike every eye. But it cannot be denied that 
there is a grand and simple dignity in the sleeping Duncan, and 
naturalness in the attitudes of the dozing grooms of his chamber. 
The moment chosen is properly described by Haydon as an awful 
one. " The very instant that Lady Macbeth rustling on the 
stairs has disturbed Macbeth as he was stepping in between the 
grooms and the bed, to murder the king." In his first conception 
of the picture Haydon had no Lady Macbeth visible — only the 
huge shadow projected from her listening figure, outside the door. 
It is a pity he altered this part of his design in deference to criti- 
cism. While at work on this picture Haydon dissected a lioness, 
made careful drawings and casts &om a celebrated negro model, — 
nearly killing the poor man in one of his castings, when he aUowed 
the plaster to harden all round bis body at once, and so checked 
renpiration — and worked at intervale &om the Elgin marbles, of 
which be was the first to see and make known the beauties to the 
British world. " I spared no pains," be says, in his self>coniident 
way, " to make my picture perfect in poetry, expression, form, 
colour, light and shadow, and impatto." And it was while working 
on this picture, through borrowing to pay his way, that he brought 
round himself the first coil of those embarrassments whichbampered 
him all through life, and did so mach to bring about his untimely 
end. And it was at the same time that he got into his first controversy 
in print, on the relative anatomical peculiarities of the white and 
negro races, a commencement of strife hardly less unfortunate for 
him than his first embarrassment. By the time he bad finished 
the picture he was 600i. in debt, and had attacked the Academy — 
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vbo had offended him by their hanging of his "Dentatus " — in a 
fierce article aent to the Esaminer. Leigh Hunt enconraged 
him ; WUtie, more wise, dissuaded him. " Hunt gets hia living 
hj such thingt : 70a will lose all chance of it. It is all reiy 
well to be a reformer, but he one with jour pendl, and not 
with your pen." 

His "Solomon" was begun the year after the "Macbeth," with 
prayer, for so Haydon always began bis works. He ate and drank 
on credit, and lodged on credit, all the while he waa painting the 
picture — emch was the confidence he inspired in eating-house and 
lodging-bouee keepers by his energy and genuine devotion to hia 
art. While be waa at work on tbe bead of Solomon news was 
brought him of bis father's death. He was too absorbed in his 
painting to pauae even for such tidings. Of the wicked mother 
in his picture be writes : " Though heated in my feelings and 
agitated in my intellect, 1 began the fiend of a mother, and getting, 
as usual, perfectly abatracted, and seeing her expression glittering 
to my imagination, on leaving ofi' at four, I felt and saw that tbe 
head was a terrific bit. Green, the splendid model, looked at it 
with terror, ' Surely, sir, I never looked so dreadfully.' ' No ; 
your head and form have only been tbe objects to paint from, and 
put the expression in. Qod forbid that under any eircumstancea 
yon should look like that.' " 

Tbe expression of tbe true mother waa Irom recollection of an 
aetual face in intense maternal agony. " I can to this day," be 
writes, " recollect a poor creature who saw her son dashed to 
pieces by a horse, near Temple Bar. Nothing could exceed her 
dreadful suffering. Her nose and cheeks became a settled purple, 
a burning tear hung fixed without dropping, in her eyelid ; her 
livid Hps shook with agony, while she screamed and groaned, with 
agitated boarsenesa, on her dear boy. I was passing an hour 
afterwards : I beard her dreadful screams, which had now become 
incessant, till they died away from exhaustion into convulsive 
aighs. My heart beats at tbe recollection. I put her expression 
into the mother in ' Solomon.' " Tbe young mother running off 
with her two children, on the left, was painted Irom Patience 
Smith, a beautiful gipsy girl, whose black eyes flaabed on the 
painter &om a camp fire in the outskirts of Lcradcai. "She was 
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about aiiteen," he eajB, " with jet hair and bronstte face— a pep- 
feet Safaelle." She van insocent of all gipsj wajs, and had not 
bc^im to tell fortoneB when ebe first Bat to Haydon. It was a 
curious speculation, he saya, to watch the gradual debasement of 
her mind. " One morning she wm late ! she said she had begun 
fortunes, and her heart sank at the stuff she had been telling to 
poor Berrant girls. The next time she began to think there was 
something in it ; till at laat she believed it as sincerely as the girls 
themseWes." When we consider the difficulties and discourage' 
ments under which this picture was painted, " with no draperies," 
to use Hayilon'a own words, " no comforts, nothing hut a wooden 
lay figure, on which my breakfast-cloth, my hlankets, my sheets, 
all took their turn," and with the painter's eyes failing through 
intense application — for he sometimes worked eighteen hours (he 
says) out of the twen^-four — it must be admitted to be a 
wonderful work, and one quite worthy to take its place in a 
national gallery of English pictures. Poor old West sent him a 
draft for 152., though they had then stopped his allowance firom 
the Sling. Fauntleroy arranged an advance for him. The picture 
was shown in the exhibition of the Water-colour Society in Spring 
Oardene, and was bought by Sir William Elford (an old friend of 
Sir Joshua's) and Mr. Tingecombe, bankers of Plymouth, for 
6302. This was, perhaps, the most triumphant moment of 
Haydon's chequered life. 

To our apprehension, the two mothers are the least agreeable 
and efiective part of the picture. The Solomon is very fine ; and 
though the action is the same as that of Nicholas FouMin's king, 
in his picture of the same subject, yet the coincidence, Haydou 
solemnly declares, was accidental, — he had neither seen Poussin's 
picture, nor any print from it. 

The figure of the eiecutioner is vigorously drawn and coloured^ 
though the action has some characteriatic exaggeration, and the 
dead child in the foreground is painfully true. There is strong 
character and fine painting in the heads of the rabbis to the left 
of the king. The other group of bystanders is lesa satisfactory — 
for all it iucludee studies from Haydon's famous black model and 
the heautifol gipsy girl. 
We have called Hilton— here represented by his " Ganymede " 
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(230) and " Venuo diBarming Cupid" (231) — one of the martyra of 
high art. But he, unlike Hajdon, was a gentle and uncompluning 
martyr. His love of abstract or ideal form was too strong to be 
reaiatfid, and he continued all his life faithful to a dase of art for 
which there had ceased to be a market. Had it not been for some 
small private fortune, and his income as keeper of the Academy, 
he could not hare lived. There ia another and a larger picture of 
his in the Hertford Gallery. It ia a mythological compoaition — 
" YenuB Bathing " (39), with the usual accompaniment of nymphs, 
nude or semi-nude— not a thing to awaken a thought, we should 
BuppoBe, or create a feeling, in any mortal man or woman now-a- 
days. There was often, however, a sweet sentiment of the beautiful 
about Hilton's work, which lifts it into that higher region in 
which sut^ect and style are indifferent. But we cannot find this 
quality in any work of his here exhibited. Lord Monteagle has 
an unfinished sketch of a vater-nymph, surrounded by a rainbow, 
of which the sad and suggestiTC beauty made a profound impres- 
sion upon the writer of this, when he saw it at the painter's sale, 
after his death. He would have been glad, for Hilton's sake, to 
have seen that sketch — unfinished as it is — on these walls. 

Hilton had not strength either as a thinker or a painter to 
stir the public into sympathy with his mythological or his biblical 
subjects. His conception, at best, rose to the graceful. There is 
always reflected in his works the amiability and inofiensiTeneBS, as 
well as the lack of strength, which marked the man. His most 
important work is the " Crucifixion " in the Exchange at LiTor- 
pool. There are good parts in that picture. But, as a whole, the 
principal impression it leaves upon one ia of the painter's insuf- 
ficiency for his great theme. 

The art that can grapple with such subjects was nuttored under 
conditions and circumatances altogether different &om those that 
surround the painter now-a-days. It is one wholesome symptom 
in our existing English school, that the mythological ia left with- 
out a single representative whose works rise even to mediocrity. 

'Ettj liflied himself above the level of public indifference, at 
which Hilton was left to languiah, by propitiating the British 
feeling for colour. Had he been courageous enough to have 
abided by huge canraseB, and abstract idealisms— auch as his 
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" Combat " (860) — he would never have left a fortune behind bim. 
He began bis career with the same BettQed dogged determiiiBtion 
to Bucoeed in bia art, which be bad shown in Bricking to the 
diataBtefnl businesB of, a compositor during bia Beven yeara' 
apprenticeship jin Hull. But even bia determination would not 
have carried him on against the rejection of bia pictures from 
Academy exhibitions, during bis early Btruggles between 1809 
and 1811, and the return of his works on bia bands unsold for 
many a year afterwards. It was not till 1S20, when the painter 
waa 88, that the " Coral Eindera," exhibited at the Academy, 
began to draw attention to the name of Etty, and waa sold to 
a pianoforte maker, Mr. Tomkinaon, for the modest price of BOl. 
The same picture when sold at Christie's, in 1849, fetched STO 
guineas. Hia second triumph came next year in the " Cleopatra," 
that gorgeous piece of colour (249) now adorning our walls. It 
waa a commission &om Sir Francia Preeling, and the price 
received for it was under 2001. Mr. iFarrer, who bought it at Sir 
I'rancis's sale, TOwed it should not leave bis bands for less than a 
10002. ; and its present proprietor, we bebeve, paid that price for 
it. It is to Etty's second visit to Italy in 1822, and above all to 
his seven months' hard study in Teuice in 1823, that wa may 
attribute the great determining influence to colour which ever 
afterwards guided him in bis work. Hia first attempta bad been 
remarkable for blackness and beavinesa of colour; and fine as the 
" Cleopatra" is, a certain tendency to this is observable in the 
distance even of this luscious picture. Etty became an associate 
in 1821, and an Academician in 1828. He-was then il. In the 
year after hia admlsaion to the former honour, he painted his first 
lai^ work — " The Combat — Woman interceding for the Van- 
quished " (360). Had Etty always painted such pictures aa this 
grand Academic composition, he would have starved. It hung 
unsold all the season in wbicb it waa exhibited, and at the close of 
the exhibition was bought by a brother artist— John Martin — for 
3002. It was Etty's fate to be appreciated, in bis noblest efforts, 
by artists only. Sir Thomas Lawrence bought his " Pandora," 
and the Edinburgh artists his Judith series and his " Benaiab." 
The prices be obtained for these large works were utterly unremu- 
Derstive. For the three large flubjeota Irom Judith, for example. 
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only 5007. waa paid in all . A single picture &om the aeries has since 
been iuBured at 20002. 

His diploma picture hsnga here, " The Sleeping Nymph and 
Satjrfl " (240), a glowing piece of cotour, in which the impress of 
hia Yenetian studies is apparent. Ettj at least has not presented 
a second-rate specimen of his work to the Academy. "The 
Storm " (273), painted in 1830, and now the property of the 
Manchester Institution, was a favourite work of the painter's, 
produced to illuBtrate what might be done to attain harmony by 
neutral tints. To ua the effect of the picture is sorely marred 
by the sense of unreality. In snch a sea that cockle-shell boat 
could not live an instant, nor could the group keep their place on 
board her, even if the boat could liTe, The largest work of Etty'a 
here is the " Sirens " (263). And let us feel as we may the repul- 
siTencBB of its charnel-house of a foreground, there is a grand 
and noble largeness in the work, though we cannot but think the 
colour of the Sirens themselves less glowing and true to nature 
than that in the nude of many of his smaller works here — the 
" Homeric Dance " (281) for eMmple. 

The " Sirens " was exhibited in 1837, with the " Dalilah," and 
both came back unsold to the painter's studio. Both were 
bought the same year by Daniel Qrant, of Springfield. The 
story of the purchase is curious. Etty was dining with Mr. 
Grant. They had spent the morning at some races in the neigh- 
bourhood. Over their wine the unsold pictures of the year 
were mentioned, and Daniel Grant, who had put 3002, into his 
pocket that morning to risk in the betting ring, of which sum 
he had only lost 261., threw down 200!. in notes on the table, 
as an ofier for the two pictures. It should be said that the 
painter had afSsed the price of 300Z. on the "Sirens" alone. 
The 200/. was refused, and the addition of 502. failed to seduce 
the painter at the moment. But he repented — and when, before 
par^g, his host renewed the offer of 2502., Etty gave way, and 
the pictures became Dauiel Grant's ; and were, in 1839, presented 
to our Boyal Institution by the munificence of his brother. In 
"The Storm" and the "Sirens," Mfmchester may boast the 
posaession of two of Etty's finest works. 

We prefer to p»s in silence over the other two large wcoks 
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of Etty'B latest time here eihiibited — the " Joan of Arc at the 
Stake," and the " St. John." In his picture of " Cupids bivouack- 
ing " (226), the colouc haa a good deal too much the character of 
palette scraping. 

Ettj'a fortune was acquired bj amall works painted for the 
dealers, for whom he liked best to work. They and the artists 
had been the first to discover his merits, and be was grateful for 
it. Etty is certainly the first colourist of the English School. 
Some of his pictures ate poems by dint of this one qu^ty of 
colour. In a country giving greater opportunities to noble art of 
the ideal kind Etty would have found worthier employment for 
his great powers. As it vas, he could only live by luscious little 
bits of colour, and attractive nudities. This is to be deplored, for 
Etty was capable of far higher achievements. He was pure, and 
gentle, and afiectiooate in his life, and his devotion to colour was, 
free irom any leaven of sensuality. 

Newton, that spoiled child of arbtocratic favour and rapid 
popularity, whose career of eo much promise was prematurely 
closed by insanity, is here represented bnl indifferently by his 
diploma picture, " The Student " (276), a single head, well 
drawn and gracefully coloured, the " Dutch Girl " (236), a grace- 
ful North-Hollander at a window, "Shylock and Jessica" (285)> 
his best work here, and "The Casket Scene from 'Gil Bias' " (291), 
contributed by the Duke of Bedford. There is but little character 
in the picture ; but it shows a nice feeling for colour, with an air 
of breeding in the cavaliers which Newton always gave his men ; 
while the senoras and senoritas have that somewhat affected grace 
which is peculiar to this painter. It is to be wished he had been. 
representedhere by "The Macheath " or "The Vicar of Wakefield," 
from the collection of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

There is much vigour in Phillips's half-length of Lord Ihnrlow 
(99), looking wiser than any man ever was, which, together 
with the heads of Byron, Crabbe, Coleridge, and Southey, 
by the same master, in the British Portrait Gallery, justify the 
high reputation of the painter, for the expression of intellectual 
character, and for solid good painting. 

There is one work of fiichard Farkes Bonington here, " A TuA 
enjoying a Siesta " (283), so rich and gem-like in coloor, and bo 
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fine in chiaroteuro, that many will wonder, ae they refer to the cata- 
logue, to find an unknown name. Nine out of ten will ask, who 
was BoningtonP He was the sou of a Nottinghamshire drawing 
master, — who received his education in art at Paris; who, in a 
short life, tried all styles of art, except the heroic, and succeeded 
rapidly and conspicuously in all; who dreamed of founding a 
modem school which " should unite the fidelity of the Dutch, the 
vigour of the Venetians, the science of the Itomans, and the senao 
of the English ; " and who died in London, in 1S2S, at the age of 
27, of decline, following brain-ferer brought on by over-work. 
His pictures, principally coast or river scenes, or studies of 
Venetian architecture, fetch high prices in Paris, but here they 
are rare. Considering the singular promise of the painter and 
the rarity of bis works in this country, we are fortunate in having 
secured for our Exhibition this small but fine example, which 
belonged to the late Mr. Samuel Bogers. 

The Scotch Historical School is represented in the Exhibition 
by Duncan's " Entry of the Pretender into Edinburgh" (801); and 
Sir W. Allan's " Death of the Eegent Murray " (414). Both these 
works show the mannerism, as well as the merits, of their school, 
which bad its root in Wilkie, and, like moat schools arising out 
of one man's practice, has been betrayed into the adoption of 
an unpleasant peculiarity of its " Magnus Apollo." Allan was 
a contemporary, and not a pupil, of Wilkie's ; but we fear it ia 
to the influence of the latter that we must refer a certain all- 
pervading snuffy colour, and a peculiar and not agreeable type 
of face, especially observable in the women of this school. Both 
the predominant brown colour, and this peculiar face, may be 
traced through both of these large and crowded compositions. 
They are good examples of that peculiar relish for the picturesque 
in costume which belongs to the school, and have considerable 
charaoter and animation. But they smack too strongly of the 
tableau mtant to make much impression npon us. 

As Sir W. Allan's picture has taken ns into the second resti- 
bnle, let ns stay there to examine the works of Henry Liverseege 
and John Martin, and Haydon's "Mock Election." These works 
disposed of, we shall have done with the dead. 

l%e pietnres of LivOTseege should have a peculiar interest tot 
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the risitor to this Exhibition. This paintei ia <me of the few 
Manchester-bom artists. He wa.s bom among us, in 1803, and 
died ia 1832. His love of art showed itself dnring hii ead and 
aickly childhood, like a flower peeping from under snow. He 
had a harsh father, and he was slightly deformed. A. good uncle 
made up to him the want of a father's affection. When, or how 
he learned to paint, we know not. His earliest efforts were for 
bread ; he painted portraits — signs, perhaps. It was not till 
1827 that he began to attempt that class of subject by which 
he was destined to acquire a name. His first performances 
in this kind were three small pictures of brigands sent to 
the Manchester exhibition that year. But hie earliest eucceas 
waa with his " Adam "Woodcock," the study for which is in our 
water colour gallery. Q^he picture was pnrcbased by Lord Wilton, 
and opened the painter's way to fume beyond Manchester. It was 
followed by his "Isabellaand the Black Dwarf;" and after that, 
between 1S23 and 1880, the young painter visited London for the 
first time, to study in the British Museum and at the British 
Institution. By his accidental omission to send in testimonials to 
personal character with his probationary drawing, he waa refused 
admission as a student to the Boyal Academy. He returned to 
Manchester, deeply mortified. In 1831 he was again in Londou, 
and exhibited with marked success both at the Boyal Academy 
and the British Institution. AH the working time of this painter 
is summed in the short interval between 1827 and the end of 1681. 
The "Cobbett'a Register" (-413) was one of fijur pictures exhibited 
at the Manchester Institution in the latter year. In this year, 
too, he painted "The fiecruit" (423). "The Inquiry" (417), was 
an earlier work. In connection with his " Christopher Sly and 
the Hostess " (119), Allan Cunningham has an amusing story. 
Liverseege was always anxious to find characteristic models. He 
had some trouble ia discovering a suitable head for the drunken 
tinker of the ' Induction to the Taming of the Shrew.' At 
length he found a cobbler, who, he thought, would suit when well 
primed with liquor; and set him in his studio in the proper atti- 
tude, with a battle of gin beside him, and permission to drink when* 
ever he pleased. The bottle of gin was soon emptied, but the 
cobbler continued as solmr as a judge. Another bottle waa brought 
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md emptied, with no better reanlt. " Be off," cried Liveraeege, 
at last, in a passion, "it will cost more to make you drunk than 
the picture will fetch." The pictures of his exhibited here show 
the facility and breadth which marked this promisiiLg painter's 
style, and there is strong character in both the wiseacre head of 
the political cobbler poring over Cobbett'a Begister, in the per- 
plexed sheepish ruefulness of the recruit, and the rollicking 
swagger of Sergeant Kite, while the end of the soidier'a life is 
happily indicated by the crippled old warrior and his decrepit wife 
in the background. Thoroughly felt, too, and honestly expressed, 
is the contrast between the timidity of the errand boy with the 
game, and the full-fed pomposity of the proud porter in " The 
Inquiry." 

There is something affecting iu the contrast between the out- 
ward circamatances and early life of Liveraeege and the eubjecta 
in which bis geniua sought expression. There was so eridently a 
heart-hanger for the picturesque and the romantic burning in the 
poor, sickly, hardly-used Manchester lad, shut in by the grim 
reaEties of humbls life in this stem, nnpicturesque, and unro- 
muitio town. To this, perhaps, we may ascribe Liveraeege's dis- 
proportioned devotion of his brush to subjects out of plays and 
romances ; an unfortunate choice, for it lowers the painter from 
a creator to an embodier of another man's creations — and a di£&- 
cult task, for in the course of it the painter must run his embodi- 
ment of the writer's conceptions against that of everyone acquainted 
with the book who sees the picture. 

Wo can only look on Liverseege as one struck down on the 
threshold of his artistic life. We can but speculate on what he 
might have done, from what he has left. It is clear, to our think- 
ing, that he would not bavo continued to resort bo much to books 
for subjects. The relish for character, so apparent in some of his 
pictures, would have found food iu subjects of contemporary life, 
and we might have had in Liverseege an English Wilkie. 

Of John Martin, here represented by his " Full of Babylon," 
(422) what need to say much ? Hia works — thanks to his own 
engravings of them — ore known far and wide. He has been 
called the inventor of the material- sublime in painting. He 
seems to have been possessed of a singular feeling for space and 
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vutoeBB'— wliether expresBed ia buildings by the beaping of 
terrace upon temce, or tbe drawing out of an infinite succession 
of pillared arcades — or in nature by such a sweep of plain as a 
preternatural eye might take in &om tbe betght of an a]p, with 
multiliudinoaa lines of forest, or immeasurable recession of rocky 
side-scenes. No wonder that these strange works — ^more like 
the oppressive infinities of dreams than the inventioDS of a 
waking painter — startled and perplexed the publie on their first 
appearance. People were puzzled what to tbink of them — 
whether as tbe grandest things that ever were conceived by a 
human imagination, or as the mere dreams of. a mad architect. 
They were neither one nor tbe other, but the outward expreasioa 
of a very peculiar mind. Martin's pictures are psychological 
curiosities, and the criticism of them really belongs more to meta- 
phyncs than to vstbeldcs. As we have all in us something of that 
susceptibility to the impreBsiveness of mere sise and space (best 
expressible by repetition of parts,) which in Martin pervaded all 
the operations of the imagination, his inventions will always 
impress ; though, when we have learnt tbe secret — tbe recipe — 
for them, they will be found (if we are not mistaken) to require 
for their production but little of what is commonly understood by 
imagination. There is, in fact, only one and the same act of 
tbe imagination in all Martin's pictures, and that is the concep- 
tion — whatever be tbe particular object he is dealing with, arcade 
or terrace, forest or mountain — of that object, multiplied an 
infinite number of times, and exhibited in perspective, under 
impressive conditions of light and shade. Even blackness he felt, 
as he did everything else, as the expression of an infinite multi- 
plication of lines. That imitators of Martin have not grown up is 
due, we imagine, at once to the simplicity of the recipe for sucb 
works, which deprives imitations of all value, to the fact that 
minds possessed by this idea of infinite repetition are rare, and to . 
the circumstance that an effect on the public was not to be 
produced twice out of tbe fundamental idea of these pictures. 
Martin stands alone — a psychological, as we have said, rather thao 
a pictorial phenomenon — a strange hybrid between aritbrnetician 
and artist. That his works have certain great qualities of vastnesa 
and effect cannot be denied — and they are like nothing 'elee^ 
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Haydon's piohire of " The Mock Election " (421) was painted in 
1827. It repreaeiits an actual scene of burlesque which the 
painter witnessed while confined in the Queen's Bench Prison 
during that year. Ho has lef^ a full account of this picture, 
reprinted in his autobiography (toI. ii. 182-186.) The characters 
in the compositions ore from life ; the picture may readOy be 
nnderatood without explanation. The most interesting groups are 
the spendthrift fine gentleman on the right, and the good family, 
in black, followed by the nurse and child, on the left. The picture 
wHl repay examination. There is great character in many of the 
heads, and some good painting, mixed with a great deal that is 
coarse and slovenly to a degree difficult to explain. The picture 
was bought by Qecrge IV., and is contributed to our Exhibition 
by her Majesty. 

With this picture we close our notices of the works of dead 
masters, and now come to the living representatives of the English 
school. 

Within the narrow limits at our disposal, it would be out of 
the question to attempt an elaborate criticism of the works of 
living masters which fill the northern walls of saloon E, the 
greater part of the second vestibule, and both walls of saloon F. 
All we can hope to effect is to define the general style of the 
painters whose works are here shovm, and to direct attention 
to particular pictures which seem to demand notice either by 
peculiar merit or unusually distinct exhibition of the character- 
istics of the master. We do not propose to censure, unless where 
the subject of censure ia of a kind likely to mislead or lower the 
practice of the art or taste of tho public. In the order of domg 
this, we shall be guided by the subject ; considering, at one and 
the same time, all the painters of history, of genre, of portrait, of 
landscape, of still life, and of animals, respectively. 

It is difScult to draw any precise line between historical art 
and genre. The usually received distinction is founded on dignity 
of subject; but on that point ideas may difier. If, however, we 
confine the name of historical painting to sacred themes and 
subjects from the poets, or from history, it ie startling to find 
how scantily thia, which has usually been accepted as the highest 
walk of the painter's art, is represented in our living school. 
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Sir C. EsstlAke, as president of the Academy, has aa official 
claim to priority of notice among our tiistorical painters. Hi a 
" GhriBt weeping over iTerusalein " (359) at least rises in subject 
to the region of the highest eipreseion. Gbaceful and refined, 
but incurably mannered in colour, pure, but innately weak in 
expression, Sir Charles can only reach one of all the varied 
feelings which we may suppose to have contended in the iacd 
of the Saviour and his apoBtlea as he saw Jerusalem and wept 
over it. He can convey a sort of sorrowing interest in his own 
way. But here nature has set a bar against bim, saying, "No 
fiu^her." His pictures may please many by their cleanness and 
prettinesB of colour, by their smoothness of flesh and regularity 
of features. But those who have ever felt manly art will turn 
away from, what we must be excused for calling, Buch spoon-meat. 
This picture, with his " Sketchers " (351), and his large ideal 
head called " Heloise " (4i32), show where the careful and intel* 
ligent study of the most vigorous and glorious of old schools of 
colour — the Venetian — will leave the man who does not bring to 
the contemplation of thoBc masterpieces an intense and glowing 
sentiment and a power akin to that of the giants whose secrets of 
strength he is prying into. Etty studied the Venetian colourifitB 
and wrought out works quite unlike theirs, but not unworthy of 
them. Eastlake studies the same pictures in the same galleriest 
and produces what we see. Sir Chturles is an excellent man, an 
accomplished antiquary and connoisseur; but he is now, and has 
been for many years, a feeble painter, though graceful, and always 
inoffensive, except in so far as weakness breedB offence. His 
position and pretensions in our ofScial world of art demand 
expression and recognition of this fact. Sir Charles should be 
strong, instead of weak, in his profession, for the place he fills and 
the work he has laid upon him. He iB on the decline instead of 
advancing. His "Pilgrims in Sight of Borne" (330) is the 
earliest, and, by many degrees, the best of his pictures here. 

WeaknoBS is not the sin of Maclise, here represented in both 
his earlier and later manners. His "Snap-apple Kight" (S31), 
shows what he toot. " His " Macbeth " (522), his " Moses 
fitting out for the Fair " and big " Moses returning," from the 
'Vicar of Wakefield' (579 585), bis "Author's Beception by 
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the Fl&yen," from 'Oil Bias ' (691), hia " Challenge Scene," from 
' As Yon Like It,' and his " Orij^n of the Irish Harp " (846), 
show what he it. He is a designer to be spoken of with that 
lespect which inrention, profusion, and power ought always to 
oommsod. He has all of the productive qualities which we ean 
desire in a great man ; but in certain of the conceptional, per- 
ceptire, and regulative powers which go to the making up of a great 
painter, he la hopelessly deficient. N^obody can fill a canvas with 
denser crowds, in more excited attitudes, with more palpable and 
strongly-marked expression in every face. No painter that ever 
lived will mora fearlessly heap up masaes of acceasory detail, 
draperies and dresses, cups and dishes, arms and jewels, furniture 
and food, crockery and hardware. All theae things Mr. Macliae 
will draw with admirable firmness, and many of them he will 
imitate with startling truth of texture. He is in earnest, too, after 
his excited Irish fashion. But yet he fails to touch our Saxon 
natures, because, where we want intensity, his personages are 
vehement ; where we require concentration and self-repression, 
they are expansive, gesticulatory, full of parade and attitudinising 
display. 'Where we ask for a smile, he gives ub a broad grin. 
Everything with him is in the Buperlatire. And thus, because 
with Englishmen the moat genuine emotion is ofl^ner struggled 
against than given way to, Mr. Macliae'a work appears to ub 
theatrical, when it may be, to hia more fervid nature, free from all 
exaggeration — only up to his level, however immeasurably abov^ 
our altitudea. This peculiarity is to be lamented, when it stands in 
the way of our appreciation of unquestionable power. MacUse may 
be right, some may say, and his critics wrong. Perhaps ; but only to 
the perfervid genius of his race. Saxon stemneas, we maintain, is 
in itself a higher thing than Celtic vehemence. The one ia as the 
pent-up terror of the earthquake; the other like the bubbling 
over of an Iceland geyser, flinging up only hot water and mud ; 
whereas the more central and fettered power — when it does break 
loose — iiKea itaelf in fire. And then, as a colourist, Mr. Maclise 
has &tal deficiencies, for which no plea of nationality can be raised. 
The colour in his later pictures ia nothing short of detestable. 
W© have no words to describe its badness, for instance, in ©very 
part of the two pictures from the ' Vicar of "Wakefield ' except 
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in such things as the deal dreaser, or the sirloin of beef. In the 
chidlenge scene from 'Aa Tou Like It' (812), the eolour^, if 
poasible, still worse. Now a man may use neutral, op dead, or 
dim colour, and be only negatively disBgreeable, may rather lose 
effect than provoke oSence ; but Mr. Macliss'a colour is of the 
Btrongest and most positive kind. It is thrust upon your eye : 
there ia no escape from it. There must he, we presume, some 
physical pecoliarity in the painter to account for this. "W^e only 
appeal to all who have eyes, and can feel colour, whether oar 
complaint is not well founded. 

Of the defects of a less man than Mr. Maclise it would be 
superflnouB to speak so strongly. But it is necessary, in the case 
of one who stands so high ^ our school, and whose power of 
design is so far beyond question, to point out strongly faults which . 
may otherwise be thought beauties worthy of praise or imitation. 
Again, could we sympathise with his delineation of character and 
mode of teiling a story, his faults of colour would impress us less. 
But his over-etrained expression and violent attitudinising unite 
to render his crude, unharmonious, and untrue colour even more 
intolerable. 

There has been much variety of opinion as to Mr. Maclise's 
conception of the ghost in his " Macbeth." Wo feel of this, as 
of the ghost on the stage, that there is no tenable medium between 
an apparition of Banquo, like the man as he lay murdered, or 
vacant space which we know to be peopled only by the terror of 
Macbeth. The shadow seems effective and imposing at first 
glance, hut it cannot hold its ground, to our thinking, against & 
very short consideration of the subject and the picture. 

In the " Snap-apple Night " we see Mr. Maclise in an earlier and 
better manner. We are very glad indeed, for his sake, that this 
work of his less violent days is hung here. It seetns, how- 
ever, to deprive the painter of any excuse for ei^geration which 
may be founded on his nationality. 7or here, in the very whirl 
and whoop of an Irish merrymaking, there is no excessive vehe- 
mence of attitude, no violently- strained expression of face, nothing 
that we cannot accept as natural and probable, with quite as much 
beauty as heart can wish, and among it none of that grinning, 
red-cheeked, white-toothed, meretricious kind, which is paraded 
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far too much in the pointer's later warta. And, strange to eay, 
the "Snap-appte N'ight" is almoat as &ee &om the biultB of 
colour aeen in Mr. MacUae'a later works as it is &om their faults 
of character and expression. This leads us to fear that the painter 
has been misled leas by phyaioal pecuUaritiea of virion than by 
vicious theory. We fear his moat fatal enemy has been 
injudicious luid iudiscriminating praise, from persons who, 
without any sentiinent for art, have found themseWea in a position 
where they were called upon professionally to criticise pictures. 
Yielding to a natural and creditable admiration of Mr. Macliae's 
undeniable power, they haye not felt any misgiving about his 
greatness as a painter, and have never hinted that he was going 
wrong. How much this is to be deplored, neither Mr. Maclise 
nor his critics can ever know in this generation. 

Mr. E. M. "Ward is here represented by one of bis most vigorous 
later works, the "Charlotte Corday" (464), and by the most 
pathetic picture he has ever painted, his " Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette in the Temple " (597). In expression and power of 
telling a story, Mr. Ward is one of our moat satisfactory painters. 
He has a disagreeable tendency to blackness in his shadows, 
apparent in the "Charlotte Corday," but from this technical 
defect his smaller picture here is comparatively &ee. There are 
in painting few more aSectiog figures than this worn wan 
Queen. How true is that tender nervous glance she casts at the 
more phl^:matic husband, who, in the midst of misery and peril,can, 
at least, sleep. If the " Charlotte Corday " has less that appeals 
to the imagination, we must ascribe it to the subject. There is a 
fine expression of defiant courage in the shorn head of the heroine; 
and the keen bilious trimly-dressed Bohespierre is contrasted vrith 
excellent efiect against the brutal Santon and the hard Sesmoulina. 
Mr. Ward has something eminently manly in hia conception tmd 
execution, and comes nearer the standard of a genuine English 
historical painter than any other man of the day, except Cope, who 
is not quite ao well represented in this collection as vre could have 
liked to see him. 

His early work " Interior of an Italian Osteria" (316)i which 
dates back almost &om his student years, before the days 
of cartoon and fresco and Westminster Hall competition, has 
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both character, hamour, and good paiating. Tet few would 
preaage from it anjtbiiig lilce what Mr. Cope has done since. 
So tme it ia that great occasions and noble aubjecta uplift men, 
who have in them strength equal to the glorious burdens which 
fluch occasions and works lay upon them. The "Lear and Cor- 
delia" (567), painted in 1850, ia not a fine example of the 
painter's higher efibrts, though it has that genuine aentiment 
and grave dignity of character which are rarely wanting in Cope'a 
pictures. His triple picture, representing the impriaontnent and 
martyrdom of Lawrence Saunders (560), is in every respect a 
finer work. The firet compartment shows us the martyr's wife, 
pale, but placid and resigned — knocking at bis prison door with 
her infant in bet arms. In the oentra bompartment we are 
admitted to the martyr in liia cell. His wife has not been 
allowed access to hira ; but the rough warden, unable to resist the 
voice of nature, has brought in hia little child, and the martyr 
is taking a last kisa of the infant. In the third compartment we 
follow hia intrepid march to the stake, with the attendants, hal- 
berdiers,- and two ruthless Capuchina, — heads equally admirable 
in conception and in painting. This touching history is treated 
throughout on the very opposite principle from Mr. Maclise's. 
Our tribute of sympathy ia Ireely and fully paid, because there is 
no dunning ua for it. While the sentiment is faithfully and 
sympathetically rendered, it is chastened by a restraining self- 
respect, which was in the punter, and has been transferred by 
him to hia peraonagea. To unite respect with sympathy ia the 
triumph in a work of thia claas, because it demanda in the artist 
strength as well as aenaibility. Mr. Cope, of late, has been 
almost aa much a painter of domestic jewre, as of history. " The 
Firstborn " (568) is a beautiful work of thia claaa, fuD of aweet 
parental feeling; " Baby'a Turn " (368) ia another pretty example 
in the same style. Both, however, are ohaervahly marked by a 
certain technical peculiarity, in the use of pure white, stippled 
in and over all the lights — producing a "blanketty" texture 
which ia not agreeable. 

Mr. Herbert ia not adequately represented hrae, in hia character 
of a painter of high and serious lums. The " St. John the Baptist 
reproving Herod " (bung in the orchestra gallery, 625), is a 
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Bmall repetition of a larger vork ; and Us picture of " Lear and 
hia Daughters " (329), is a study for his fresco in the uev Kousea 
of Parliament. The " Boy Daniel " (468) is rather bright than 
fine in colour, but vigorously drawn. His portrait of Horace 
Vemet (525) is hard and cold, but well drawn and chaiacteriiitic. 
ferhaps the small picture of " The Outcast " (318) is as impres- 
sive aa anything here shown of this master. His " Brides of 
Venice " (333) is not a picture of elevated intention, but a 
picturesque and highly effective repreeentatioa of powerful melo- 
dramatic incident. 

Mr. Dyce has refinement and careful drawing ; but in his 
visions imitative of the masters of the fifteenth century he beootnes 
intolerably hard and dry. These merits and defects appear in his 
"Jacob and Eaohel" (341), and in his "Virgin and Child" 
(623). And then, after all, this is the nineteenth centuiy, and' 
not the fifteenth. 

We cannot honestly express much admiration for either of the 
works of Mr. E. Pickeragill, "The Death of Foscari" (460), 
and the "Plight of Pagan Deities" (496). Tet these pictures 
have all the workmanlilce qualities. They are well drawn, well 
coloured according to rule, and with genuine feeling for colour 
besides ; the story in them Is intelligibly told ; they do not ain. 
against any accepted law of grouping, or composition ; still they 
do not reach the heart or the mind. Is the &ult in the critic or 
the painter ? In the critic's opinion, the fact is attributable to 
the predcmin^ce in these pictures of the educated artist over 
the thinking and feeling man. There is too much of academy 
lectures, and costume, and models at eighteen pence an hour, and 
Italian travels, and reminiscences of Venetian masters. All these 
go to the making of a painter ; but they must all be steeped, and 
fused, and transfused in his individual heart and brain, and 
result in something of more marked individuality than the critic 
can find in these pictures. 

What sliall we say of Charles LandseerP Is this history— 
this "Sacking of a Jew's house" (545) — this "Sacking of 
Basing House" (465)? And why two "Sackings" in one 
Exhibition P Is this not rather ^ying at historical painting — 
painting of Mleaux vmmtt ? And yet, if a man without imagi- 
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nation will Bet himself to work that requires imaginsition, what 
better can come of it than this ? Charles Landseer, most excellent 
and amiable of men, and gifted with no small power of painting 
what is before him, has not the imagbative gift, and haa no 
baainess to be attempting such watk as here appears nnder his 
name. The English school is in danger of being drawn down 
into the limbo of costume painting, in the depths of which lie such 
works as this of Charlea Landseer's. And it is important that 
eTeiybody who feels that truth, and vitality, and genuineness are 
things worth etriying for, should uplift his voice aganst this paltry, 
pretentious, lay-fignre school of art. 

Of Mr. Dobson what is to be said worse, or better, than that he 
is a weaker Eastlake — weaker inevitably, because be is an imi- 
tator P To aspire to be the Carlo Dolce of the nineteenth 
century is surely an unworthy ambition. 

Of Mr. Hart we have nothing to say that is likely to please bis 
admirers; nor is there anything in what we conceive to be his 
laults to point any remark of general application. 

Of such pictures as that by Mr. Eddis of " Moses consigned to 
the Kile " (4*2), which challenges criticism by its size and 
BituatioQ, we can only say thut we do not care how soon the 
picture follows the fate of Moses. Commonplace has no right ' 
to so much elbow-room aa is afforded by canvases of these 
huge dimensions. Mr. Eddit's portrait of Mr. Loyd (611) is 
meritorious for its carefulness, but it is hardened wax instead of 
flesh and blood. 

Mr. Leighton's "Procession of Oimabue" (74) is the most 
remarkable first picture painted in our time. It excites high 
hope of the artist, but justifies coiudderable fear. There is 
so much that is self-aasarBd in the drawing and colour, so much, 
above all, of mannerism in the heads, that one is led to fear that 
this band will not easily modify its present canning, or this eye 
unlearn its dangerous habit of seeing one &ce only in all men and 
women. There is nothing so fatal for a young painter as to 
become possessed by such an aU-pervoding ideal. Mr. Leight<m 
might usefolly be put for some years on a regimen of flat noses 
and hatcbet-jaws, to counteract his tendency to make all his 
profiles nobly aquiline, and to round off all Ua cheeks into the 
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periecl; ovaL Still there is bo moch of yonthful rigour, of 
bright colour, of easy action, and felicitous grouping, ia this 
picture, that it ie cruel to faBten oa an; indicatioos it may show 
of dangeroua tendencies in the painter, rather than on ita abun- 
dant evidence of great natural power, and well directed and 
Uborioua Btudjf. What we conceive to be marks of these ten- 
dencies have been pointed out in a spirit of kindly interest; 
because, if there be good gronnd for our remarks, Mr. Leigbton 
has time before him to take them into consideration, should they 
ever come under his eye. 

Of Mr. Frost's studies of nymphs of water or wood we wish to 
say nothing unkind, but can say nothing cordially in praise. 
There may be a phase of appreciation in the course of a man's 
gradual acquisition of the love of art, in which such things please. 
It haa long passed for us. Only such a sentiment of colour as 
Stty had can redeem such work &om ineipidity. 

Before passing to that large class of works which can only be 
generally arranged under the head oi genre, and into which all the 
imaginative art of this country seems in progress of being absorbed, 
we would give a brief separate consideration to one section of our 
modem painters who, if by the general nature of their subjects 
they seem properly to belong to this second class, yet by the 
evident seriansnesB of their aims, and in some cases by the choice 
of subjects,' have a right to be placed among our historical paintors. 
These are the body of young men who are classed under the name 
"pre-!RaphaeliteB." This title we believe was not given them in scorn, 
but was of their own cfaoosing.and has been adopted for a sufficiently 
intelligible reason. What they themselves meant it to imply was the 
resort to nature instead of academic rule, the painting of things aa 
they ^pear to the painter instead of in the way in which pictorial 
conventions have settled that they ought to be, the determined 
assertion of truth in representation. This was the effort of the 
painters of the fifteenth century, and the good results of such 
singleness of purpose and genuineness of work showed themselves, 
in Baphael himself, as in a crowning example. But from his time 
the influence of the Academy invaded, and by slow degrees super- 
seded, the influence of nature. Art was no longer satisfied to 
apeak* the truth, and leave the truth to work. It must aim at 
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display of akOl, ali the giymg of pleaaure. The result was, ttiat 
it gradually lost all skill, and ceased io give any pleasure to healthy 

It most be borne in mind that the pre-Saphaelite school vas 
composed of young nea prompt in defiance and inclined to self- 
nsaertion — that they are learners — and that by their very funda- 
mental principle they recognise that all pupilage in art most be 
long and laborious. !For he who takes nature as his master 
condemns himaelf to a life-long schooling. But let even those ivho 
dislike the results hitherto attained by the efibrts of this young 
school, admit that its aim is worthy of all respect. 

It should also be understood that in their choice of n name these 
yonng men did not mean to asaert any intention of representing 
things as the painters before Baphael represented them, still less 
of confining themselres to those ecdesiaatical and devotional sub- 
jects on which art before Baphael was mainly employed. The 
very reverse is the case, as any unprejudiced person may satisfy 
himself by comparing the pre-Baphaelite works of Millais, Hunt, 
P. M. Brown, Lear, Collins, Martineau, and Windus, in the 
English gallery, with the pictures of the Italian pamtera who pre- 
ceded Baphael. It is clear besides that of all our young painters 
the pre-Eaphaelites, on the whole. Lave shown the greatest dispo- 
sition to the grave treatment of contemporary subjects. 

Criticism, artistic or unartistic, may deal vrith these men and 
their works ss scornfully and spitefully as it will. It is, never- 
theless, a fact beyond dispute, that braides drawing into their 
ranks the most distinguished of the rising painters, this school 
has decided the tendency of oil the art of the day, — by which, we 
mean, the painting of all who are not too settled in practice to 
acquire any new habit,— men alike past learning or unlearning. 

Mr. Millais is popularly the representative of this school. Bat 
he is not so well represented here as Mr. Hunt. "Autumn 
Leaves " (513) is the only example of Millais in onr Exhibition. 
His most Bucceesfiil works — " The Huguenots " and " The Order 
of Belease " — were not procurable. Tbe " Autumn Leaves " is a 
grand piece of solemn colour, nnexoeptionable in the limpid 
serenity of its horizon and the purple grandeur of its evening 
hilte, but open to the cha^e of combining with this subdued and 
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low erening tight a scale of coloui — especially in the green of the 
grass and in the red of the foreground figures — which, under such 
an aspect of the sky, would be impossible. This is a great draw* 
back from the merit of the work, but we do not see how the 
objection is to be evaded or met. 

Mr. Hunt appears hene as the real coryphieus of the school. 
His " Glaudio and Isabella," (565) from Shakspere'a ' Measure for 
Measure' — to speak our own mind of it — is far and away the most 
impressive work (the greatest, we mean, in that quality which 
takes most hold on the mind,— -Eipression) in the whole of this 
Eugltsh Gallery. The artist has chosen the moment when the 
first doubt of Claudio's courage grows up in his eister's brain. 
You can see the slow flush of scorn still striving with doubt in 
her eyes, and in every lineament of her noble face, as she puts her 
hand on his heart, as if at once to give him some of her own 
courage, and to assure herself against her growing conviction that 
her brother is a dastard. Only a sister could doubt that. His 
cowering frame, haggard face, staring eye, and parched lip, tell all 
but her that the fear of death in him will prove itself stronger 
than the reverence for her honour. We would earnestly beg of 
any visitor to this BiMbition who has been used to hear the pre- 
Baphaelites ridiculed, to give some minutes' quiet attention to 
this picture, — to read it awhile, and then say if it does not speak 
its meaning marvelloualy and touchingly, through the painter's 
embodiment of the poet's thought. When a painter can so 
interpret a poet, our objection to subjects from play or poem 
vanishes at once. He justifies his choice of subject by making us 
so feel what the poet's conception was meant to convey. 

Mr. Hunt's scene from "The Two C^ntJemen of Verona" 
(570), though a far more marvdlous work in colour, and a much 
more difficult achievement in all technical respects than the 
"Claudio and Isabella," contains no such perfect example of 
expression as that face of Isabella's. But moat touching and 
most lovely is the Julia, who leans against the tree, unwilling 
witness of the degradation of the man she loves, as he cowers 
consci«nce-Btricken under the scornful eye of Yalmtine. Tou see 
itympathy with him struggling with womanly satis&ctlon that 
henceforth she can have no rival in Silvia. And with this there is 
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the eager desire to reveal bereelf, and the half enjc^meBt that; abe 
sboold have been bj to witaras the diicornGture of her iaithleBB 
loTer, and through iH, is lore BurriTing even wrong. Moet pn-Bons, 
when they first come upon this picture, with eyes aecustoiBed to the 
conventional scale of under-colouring all about them, nUl be inclined 
to protest against it as gariah and OTerpoweriDg. Let them wait 
awhile> and then contemplate the picture irom some httle distance. 
They will find, in a very sliort time, that the eye will reet^inise a 
brightnesB not beyond that properly belonging to mah. materials 
and objects u the painter has represented. When these are seen 
under full southern aonlight, even the light reflected from tiie 
crimaoo velvet mantle of Julia upon ber chin and cap are per- 
fectly to be accounted for under the circnmstaneee. The drawing 
of the background is as admirable, in the way of landscape, as is 
that of the figures in respect of action and expression. 

" [The Hireling Shepherd" of the same painter (424 in vestibule 
2) i> not, we firmly believe, equalled, for truth as a rural lEoglish 
landscape, by any work in this gallery. The figures hrao may be 
too clownish for many tastes ; but such rusticity ia surely a 
thousand times better than the Jemmy and Jenny Jetsamy pret- 
tinesa of the rustic figures which most of our punten put into 
their picttu«B of country life. Here, too, in defiance of conven- 
tiooality, the painter bos repreBonted healthy ruddy skin under 
sunlight, and will be ehai^d with ezaggeration ferdoingso. And 
we are quite ready to claim the eame merit of truth for the 
" Strayed Sheep" (188), in^which we wotild point out fer ^>eci&l 
admiration the abadows of the trees thrown from^the himging w@oi 
upon the undercliff, and i^e glorious colour of the distant sea, 
with its purple cloud shadows. 

Mr. Iiear ia a landao^ie painter, who, after haiing attained 
fadlitj and succesB abroad, in^conv^ional ways of repreaentatioa, 
ha^ gone to echool sgaia to nature and has not sbruok bef<»» tbe 
ridicule ao freely fiung upon pre-£aphaelite works and wvfs. His 
pictore of " Syracuse" (5dO), seen irom tbe c^brated qnarriea, 
is a piece of as conscientious paiating of iact aa ia to be found in 
this gallery, irom the foreground, with its imtka of eld exeavation, 
its weatbei sUins, ita sagaeioBB-loobing yMkriaime, aid the bright 
orange asd blue orioles that fiit about its rook^ootod fig>tree, to 
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the lerel green plain and fortresa-city riaing out of the purple i ea. 
Better auch a truthful transcript of the facta of the scene than 
all the cotnpoBitions that can be bred of a life's study of CJaude 
and Fouasin. 

Mr, CoUina, in hia " Convent Thoughts" (325), without the 
shill of Mr. Millaia or Mr. Hunt, has exhibited a commendable 
diligence in his painting of the flowers and central figure, though 
the latter appears deficient in form under the robes, and the head 
seems too large for the rest of the figure. 

Mr. F. M. Brown has two pictures, " Christ washing Peter's 
Feet" (S61), and a email sketch of a "Hayfield." The 
former is a work meriting the utmost respect, and painted 
with downright honesty of purpose. There is a grand humilitj 
in the head of the Saviour, and a eense of sbame in that of Peter, 
who seema to protest against the lowlj service rendered by his 
master. "When one thinks of the Westa and other conventional 
painters of such subjects of the last generation, or indeed of any 
representation of such subjects since they were painted with the 
enthusiastic faith and simplicity of the 15th century, we are made 
sensible of the great gain to the lu^ta of auch knowledge, honesty. 
and sincerity as are shown in this pibtnre. Howe?er disagreeable, 
in some respects, the composition may be — from the manner in 
which the table with the Apostles is raised on the canvass, we 
cannot but feel that this is the work of a man thoroughly in 
earnest. ~We are unable to explain the strong reflected red in 
the interior of the copper basin. The "Hayfield" (319) is a 
Httl© sketch of a familiar Bummer-evening efiect ; and the artist 
has thoroughly caught the sweet sentiment of the delicious time 
just as the fragrant breath of the hay arises under the broad ligbt 
of the full July moon. 

Mr. MMtineau, in his " Kit's Writing Lesson," shows himself 
a close and diligent student of nature. The expressions both of 
Kit, toiling, tongue in cheek, over his blurred copy-book, and of 
Little Nell, who, with intense interest, follows eveiy motion of 
Kit's clumsy hand, are excellent. The picture is not pleasant in 
composition, an^ haa considerable crudenesa of colour, but mastery 
, over these difScultiee will come in due time. 

Two of the moat remarkable pictures of this school here, are 
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Mr. Hunt'H "Awakened Conscience" (550), and Mr. Windus's 
" Burd Helen." 

Mr. Hunt's picture represents a scene in the life of one of 
those unhappy women whoae beauty is their destruction. The 
poom is gaudily furnished ; the gloas of newness upon everything. 
Ko trace of the sanctity of home, but all bright, and glittering, 
and tfjtnay,like the outwaa^ lot of the unhappy miBtress for whom 
the place has been famished. The inmate of this showy dwelling 
has come down in her morning dress, and has been playing on the 
pianoforte the pathetic air " Oft in the atilly night." The song 
has awakened home memoriea of no joyous kind in the poor girl's 
mind, for she wears a mourning ring upon her finger, telling of 
friends or relatives lately lost. While her heart is still softened 
by such sad thoughts, her protector has eome in; light-hearted 
and reckless, he has fiung himself down to the piano, and is 
rattliug off upon the keys, as if in mockery, the sad song she bad 
been singing as he came in. The bitter contrast between the 
words and the spirit of the singer, jars upon the chords which her 
own music had set vibrating in her heart, and conscience has 
flashed its lurid light on the heart of the erring girl. In sharp 
sudden agony she turns her face from her tfaoughtlesB betrayer, 
with brimming eyes and set teeth, and is wringing her hands in the 
bitterness engendered by that song so sung. The cat toying with 
the bird under the table is an emblem of her fate in the hands 
of her destroyer. It is a pathetic picture, and as we read its 
moral, it tells us that no heart ig so seared but that conscience 
can kindle in it the sense of sin, and so, by God's grace, arouse 
the desire of repentance. Some have objected to the subject. Is 
the painter, then, to touch no rampant sin, because of its very 
blackness F Mr, Hunt holds a different creed, and we entirely 
agree with him. If he shows us one of those abysses which yawu 
BO fearfully under the hollow crust of our civilisation, he indicates 
the means of escape from it in the resolution which the awakened 
conscience may prompt in the sinner. We honour him for the 
courage which inspired him to paint this painfnl bat in no sense 
despairing picture. Would there were more of {lis brethren to 
preach to uB .from their canvaMS eermons as pertinent and as 
much required I 
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Mr. WinduB, in hia " Burd Helen " haa chosen thai; moment in 
the sweet sad old b&llad where the poor loving girl, following her 
hwd and scornful lover in the disguise of a page, comes with 
bruised and bleeding feet to the " wan water," over which he 
ehows no intention of helping her. The war-horse steps into the 
stream, and she must pass it as best she may, siokorswim. Yon 
see behind them the rough and stony mora'land track they have 
traversed ; hes attitude bespeaks exhaustion ; the rider's look is 
hard and unfeeling. The ripple widens its circles as the horse's 
hoof stirs the water, and the grey clouds float up from the 
horizon, telling us that evening is drawing nigh. The picture is 
delicately and truthfully painted, and is luckily bung where its 
many beauties can be appreciated. 

Mr. Gtale, too, from the careful detail and higbly-wronght finish 
of his pictures ought, perhaps to be classed among the pre> 
Baphaelites. Hia " Gkiiderius and Arviragns over the body of 
Imogene" (896), is hung too high for appreciation of its elaborate 
painting. A small figure of a " Chanting Angel " (381), bung 
where it can be seen, is beautiful in sentiment and colour. 

These works, with that of Mr. Hughes hereinafter noticed, 
include all examples of the pre-Baphaelites, strictly so called. 

And now to turn to our more prosaio painters of yenre. 
Among them the first place, by virtue alike of standing and 
skill, should be shared between Mulready, Leslie, and Webster. 

Of the first painter we are lucky enough to have here nine 
excellent works, showing most of his various excellences. " The 
Barber's Shop " (847) is the earliest. It is darker in colour 
than Mr. Mulready'a later pictures, but just as full of character, 
and it is free from a certain maimensm which besets even this 
admirable painter. Nothing can be truer in its air of foppish 
importance than the face and action of the vilh^ hairdresser, who 
is thinning the mop of that very ugly son of an uglier mother; 
while she, worthy soul, is contemplating her loutish darling with 
a look of perfect maternal satisfaction. Hogarth never paint«d 
anything of more genuine humour, in its way, than this group. 
The "Forgotten Word" (855) represents a puzzled schoolboy 
toying to say bis lesson off by heart, and Jailing egregiously in the 
attempt. Not one, but many fiirgotten words, are indicated by 
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that perplexed &ca and attitude. " The Flaygronnd " (3fi8> 
ought to have had its arigio&li ntane, " The Bog of Two Iliads." 
A young bully u trying to hound hia dog at a playmate's heels. 
The poor brute is whimpering distracted betweeu the sense of 
what he will get if he does not do his master's bidding, and of , 
tthat is in store for him if he does it ; for the other young gentle- 
man has a strap ready. Stripes are the unlucky dog's lot eithet 
way, and be seeras unalde to calculate which are likely to be the 
hesTieat. "The Wolf and the Lamb" (361)~one of her 
Majesty's contributiona to the Exhibition— is so well known from 
the admirable engraving that we need not waste tjme in describing 
that perfect expression of unprovoked outrage and helpless non- 
resistance. Every member of the peace-at-any-price party ought 
to study this picture, which might stood for a transparent allegory 
of the position of more than one part of the European state 
system. " Train up a Child inthe Way he should go" (356) — an 
English diild escouiaged by his elder sistert to give a penny to a 
group of (Touching Lascar beggars — is particularly admirable as 
an example of this painter's rare power of colour, as well as for 
the sound and kindly aooral it inculcates, that charity should not 
end, where it begins, at borne, but ^mi^ do its work irrespeetive 
of caste and colour. The " TraveUing Druggist " (363), a 
rhubarb merchant, arriving just in Uie nick of time at a cottage 
door, where a sick boy, much against his will, la being prepared 
for a dose of this drug by an anxious mother, has more of the 
eu-lier Mulready mannerism of colour. It is slightly " rluibarby ' ' 
in tone — all the better, perhaps, for the medicinal nature of the 
subject. "BordieU and Sophia" (362), and "The Bathers" 
(357), are in his latw and more peaily key of colour. Kote in 
the fonner t^ sweetneea of the summer landst;^e, with Uie &«sh 
mcrwn hay-field and delieioiu s^, and, in tiie latt«r, the exquisite 
modelling, and delicately graduated odour of the ^incipal fig^ire, 
one of those consummate atudies of the nude from which Mr. 
Fioet would do well to take a lesson, so chaste is it, so &ee from 
all offensive suggestivesess. Here, too, the landscape is fuU of 
beauty, and tiie figures in the middle distance — & group darmed 
in their ai fresco bath by the approach of a troop of ^psies — are 
worthy of the exquisite ioK^roand figure, who sits, plaiting her 
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hair, still uaconaciouB of the unwelcome intnuion. In the scene 
&oin " St. Bonan's Well " (361), tke peppery nabob, Toucliwood, 
with his^determined bull-dog &oe, turned to the colour of caj'anne, 
And the recluse whom he ia boring to death, an c^itallf con- 
trasted. Mr. Mulready is a painter to be held up to all yoangtr 
artists, as perhaps the best example our school affords of loving 
and conscientious carefulness in all that he puts his hand to. Ziet 
them look at the reward of such labour, not in money, £ix moh 
work wDl never make the painter's fortune, bat in &me and rank 
among the artists of England. 

Mr. Iieslie's place is not less htmourabk, tiunigh his works 
have not the technical perfection which marks Mr. Mulre^y's. 
Mr. Leslie has always been a somewhat dry and chalky octourist ; 
but, even with this drawback, who has done beti«r aerriae M an 
illustrator of the very best domMtio fiction of this country P So 
long fu Addison, G<ddsmith, and Sterne are read and loved, 
Mr. Leslie's works will be admired and held in honour. Mia 
" Widow Wadman and Uncle Toby" (869) may be enjoyed 
here; and we may oceompany, under hia guidanoe, Hm good 
knight, Sir £oger de Coverley, and the " Spectator" to the village 
<^aEdi (392), through the ranks of his affectiaaate and respectftil 
tenanti^. No one bae so perfectly and enjojringly otmoeived 
Ei^lish -rural life in the last century as Mr. Loriie, American 
though he be. In this quality of enterii^ with the keenest leJish 
into the innocent amusements and honest affections of our 
peasantry — as they were, rather than aa tbay are — Mr. Lealie 
resembles another of his counbymen, WashingttMi Irving ; and 
there is efidence of this sympathy between the two in the whole 
tone of their respective works wit^ pen and penciL In tiie 
"Scene from Henry YIII." (378), where the dying Queen is 
delivering her last wishes to Cromwell, Mr. Leslie's dryness of 
colour is more apparent than in either of the pictures already 
noticed ; but there ia much dignity in Catherine's wasted figure 
and a pathetic conception in the wan and iaded &oe. " The 
Itivals" (380) is an amusing little passage, which might hare 
been suggested by a comedy of Moli^ra's, representing tite 
painful effort of a stout and elderly suitor to pick up the £an, 
which a coquettish marquise has dropped, nothing loth to make 
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her fat admirer ridiculona in the ejes of hia younger and lither 
rival. 

Webster is the painter ^or excellence of that riotous genus, the 
^English schoolboy. With what intense relish he enters into the 
humour of "The Slide" (350), where that hard-hided youngster 
has gone down, for the fun of having all the rest of the sliders 
floored over his shoulders. And with what a rush of intense 
enjoyment the rest of the viU^e lads, just let loose from school, 
pour down to the ice, little snapecting the tumble in store for 
them. 

" The Playground " (328) is another genuine bit of English 
aehoolboy life, but less solidly painted than " The Slide." Want 
of solidity and poverty of impasto ia the technical ahortcomiog of 
this excellent painter. If he added more body and force to' his 
unsurpasBed power of expression in scenes from humble life, 
Mr. Webster would have nothing to fear from a 'comparison with 
our own Wilkie, or the best of the Dutch painters of life in the 
very low countries. How perfectly is the story told, for example, 
in every head of those four villi^ card-players, in " The Bubber " 
(331). How anxiously the fat mania waiting his opponent's lead; 
and how clearly we can see that his left hand adversary, for all his 
profound look, hasn't the ghost of a notion of whist ! Was there 
ever truer rendering of the agonising sharps tuid flats ' of rustic 
psalmody,' than in that |" Tillage Choir" (352)? Tou may 
distribute them at once into tenors, basses, and altos ; and you 
may look at the sharp-drawn &ce of that bassoon-player till you 
fancy you hear his droning notea. In this work, too, the painting 
is more solid and the light and shade more forcible than ia usual 
with Mr. Webater. "The Smile" (447), and "The Prown" 
(452), where the barometer of a bench of school children tumbles 
from " set fair" to " stormy" under the magic influence of the 
master's look, is another brace of Mr. Webster's choicest bits of 
schoolboy character. Hia " Lettet from the Colonies " (476) is a 
cottage interior, with a worthy old couple ; the grey-haired father 
intently puzzling out the direction of a letter, which the village 
postman has just left, and is waiting, with no unkindly enjoyment, 
for the outburst which he knows will follow on discovery of whose 
the letter is— an absent son's, no doubt, far away in dusty 
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Auatralk, or the grim backwoode. The effect of evening light on 
the old man's white hairs beautiiully helps out the sentiment of 
happ^ peaceful home-life, which this roring Bon Las left, and now 
startles with tidings of his doings far away. Let us hope the 
news in that letter is good news, and that the quiet home will be 
all the happier to-night for its arriTal, " Children going to 
School " (482), and " Children returning from School " (487), is 
contrast which those of ub who are happy enough to have kept 
ftliye the memory of our school days will all remember — between 
the unwilling crawl to unwelcome lessons, and the joyouB rush to 
the playground when the day's work was done. All honour to ' 
Mr. Webster for the power by which he so often makes boys of 
us once more. Who is not the better for now and then dropping 
the weary load of manhood, and going back to those gleeful 
school days ? 

Mr. Frith is more various in his themes than Mr. Webster — a 
more attractive and skilful painter, but acarcely showing, in any 
work of his here exhibited, that intense grasp of familiar facts 
and looks which brings Mr, Webster's work bo home to all of us. 
He can travel too with fine feeling of the picturesque into the 
past of English life. But in his "Merry-making" (320)— 
with all its charm of painting, and its passage of genuine character, 
where the loutish clodhopper ventureB to step between the rustic 
beauty and her sailor sweetheart, with an invitation to tlie country 
dance, — we miss, in Mr. Frith'a revival of the rustic life of the 
psBt, that genuine hold which Mr. Lealio takes of similar subjects. 
But this feeling must not blind ub to the high artistic merits of 
this picture — the skill with which the swing of the dance is 
expressed, and the fun of the foreground group, where the young 
oijea are hauling off the old grand-dad to shake a leg with the 
village lads and lasses, There is capital delineation of character, too, 
in " The Stage Coach Adventure " (386), where a masked high- 
waymaji, evidently almost as frightened as the greatest coward in 
the whole coachload, thrusts his pistol into the window, terrifying 
the quakeress into a swoon, and making the gallant captun, armed 
to the teeth though he be, look almost as pale as the lady who is 
fainting on his shoulder; while the 'cute Friend in the broad 
brim, with all his wits about him — man of peace as he is — is 
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alyly hidtag hia pocket-book uoder the cuahion of the aeti,. lu 
his " Trial of » Witch " (894), Mr. Frith Ukem k bolder fl^t, 
tnmsporting us iato the ot^-paimelled. hall of an old English 
manor-house, where his voiship sits ia stftte to receiTO the d«po- 
aitiona against an imliicky old woman accused of the foul sin of 
witchcraft, principally on the eridence of her " black cat," which 
a grnff retainer is hcdding np by the scruff of the neck. The 
handatMUe young foreato — eridenily the real author of the spell 
which has be^i put on the pretty village girl, whose Mlments are 
laid at the poor old beldame's door — looks on as if not quite 
uncouscwuB of the share he hsa had in the matter. In this 
picture Mr. frith'a great te<^nical merits are worthily displayed. 
" Prayer " (B7i) is apassage of sweet domesticity, honestly painted. 
Charming as "Anne Page" (318) ia, in her smart crimson 
bodice, we could wish Mr. Fi-ith better employment than painting 
merely pretty faces. Still more do we feel inclined to quarrel 
with him for wasting his time on such trid^ as that quartet of 
common-^ace fiiir ones, all in a fiwne, and without so much as a 
name among the four (529). The man who can conceive md 
represent such genuine comedy as Mr. Frith has put into hia 
scene from the " Bourgeois G-entilbomme " (540), where the 
bloated j)fl»T««i*, M. Jourdaio, welcomes Porante and the Mar- 
quise with such an elaborate bow, disappoints us when he con- 
descends to "Coming, air," and "Sherry, sir?" and. "]>id you call, 
sir?" and "Do jou want your bed wumed, sirP" and soon, 
through the whole gamut of commerdal^room civilities. Such 
work may be well enough to ornament the walla of a country inn 
bar ; bat Mr. Frith is capable of pictures fit for a better place, and 
ehould aim at higher appreciation than any which audi ttifies oao 
win for him. 

Mr. Egg, at least, never sins in this way ; with quite as great a 
power of painting |M«tty faces as Mr. Fritb, he always places 
them where they grace aud help out a stoiy. 'Witness his 
charming picture from the music-lesson scene in the " Taming of the 
Shrerf" (596). The Bituica in this picture ^^ ore di^>osed to 
think the sweetest woman Mr. Egg has ever painted, — bo radiant 
-with ladylike good humour that we prefer her to the statelier 
Catherine, who is bringing in the bottle of schn^w to the tent 
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where Peter the Great (Sd8), startled for the first time into 
admiratuHi of her loveliaees, eageilj queBtions his obeerraat aide- 
de-camp, Meotschikofi^ — ^rom whose protection the iovtiy peasact 
is so aoon to paaa to his maater'a arau, and so to the throne of all 
the Kussiaa. Nor caa we give up our pet Biauca even f^ chum- 
ing Nell G-wymte (623), prettily «a she inclines her wag^h head 
to the liquorish salute of worth; Master Pepys, who will have, a 
kiss, whatever curtain lecture maj be in store for him, — nor for the 
haughty beauty of the matted gallery of Whitehall, who is coolly 
building up her house of cards, as Buckingham pays hia suit 
at her ear, with hopes destined to be ss contemptuoualy npset 
by the same fillip that topples down the frail pasteboard 
erection (437). Xight love lightly listened to, and treated as 
it would he well if more ladies of that merry court had treated 
such irooing. But Mr. Egg is not only the painter of the bright 
aide of that butterfly life. He showed in his contrast (painted 
a few years ago) between Buckingham — 



and the same Buckingham dying deoerted— 

"In the worrt inn's wwrt room," 

that he can feel as well the dark reverse of that Ivilliant show. 
We «ould have wished that this impressive picture should have 
formed a part ai our Eihihitian. 

Mr. Hook is one of those rare men who hu had counge to 
change his line in art. Considering that the first thing most 
paii^ers now-a-days aim at is to acquire the knack of imitating 
one effect or painting one style of scenery or subject so well that 
they may command a market for any number of repetitions of it, 
Mr. Hook desires credit for the mere act of striking (mt a 
new track 6x himael£ But his desert u doubled when the sub- 
jects he abandons are dead and worn out, and those be tak^ up 
instead living and iresh. Mr. Hook was one of several paintors 
of about his own standing whose stock in trade may be described 
as agondoia^ a guitar, a pair of crimson tighta, a saiin gown, and 
a vermilion barret cap. With these piopertieB, these ingenious 
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young men would torn you out any required number of picturea — 
scene, a water lane in Venice — dramatis perBOnre a brace of gallants 
of the fifteenth century, a pair of ladies of ditto, a gondolier, or an 
aged doge,or a mBgnifico,as per subject. Youhadbut tomlxaqcord- 
ing to taate, dish up by received rules of campoaiticn, tium out hot, 
and you had your picture. This kind of pictorial diah is easily 
manufactured and generally liked. But such production is more akin 
to cookery than fine art. Mr. Hook aeema to have so considered 
itj and, accordingly, after winning an associateshtp as an appreutice 
in the time-honoured Venetian kitchen, he suddenly sold off hia 
stock in trade, gondola, guitar, red tights, and all, and left the 
£ialto and the Piazza di San Marco, with its dames, its duennas, 
and its doges, for good and all, betaking himself to quiet English 
lanes, Surrey farms, and 14'orth Devon fishing Tillages, and there 
devoting hia art to homely realities, instead of magnificent 
masquerading. All honour to Mr. Hook, for bis change from 
high to low, from death to life. There is not a single specimen 
of hia original recipe picture here. But there are two capital 
bits of genuine English life, "The Passing Cloud" (388), a 
couple of rustic lovers, who have quarrelled, and not yet begun to 
make it up again; and "Welcome Bonny Boat" (370), a 
fisherman coming ashore, while his wife runs to the door of the 
seaside cottage to receive him, and their little one toddles down 
the steps and over the shingle, for a hug and a toss from its 
daddy. In this bis return to native earth, Mr. Hook developed 
quite new powers as a landscape painter, and it is in that character 
he deserves notice, frilly as much as in his original capacity of 
figure-painter. The scene of the " Passing Cloud " ia an upland 
Surrey farm, with that wealth of wood and flow of marly knoll 
vhich belongs to the county. In the second picture, the fisher- 
man is coming ashore near Clovelly, where the trees run down to 
dip their roots almost in the salt water. Both classes of lirndscape 
are thoroughly represented, with full force of daylight, true aerial 
effect, and commendable solidity. We have only one piece of 
advice to give Mr. Hook — do not let him stay all hia life painting 
Surrey farms and Devonshire fishing villages. England — not to 
say the world — is wide enough to furnish other occupations and 
scenery. There is nothing keeps a painter's brain from riagnation 
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and bis hand from BtifTening like aorelty of impieBsione. Suppose 
Mr. Hook were to try Galway now, or NewhaTen in terring time. 
If he wants episodes and intereet of subject, there is Liverpool, 
with her emigrant Bhips. What stories are waiting the painters 
of this oentnry in those sad freights, with their separatioQa, their 
sorrows, and their hopes ! There is no better ckiaroecuro than 
that of the " 'tween decksj" and there are the human affections 
and the chances of the great sea to lay under contribution for 
emotion and effect. 

Mr. Gtoodall, another promising associate of the Academy, 
unlike Mr. Hook, began by painting real life in Brittany. He 
afterwards paid a visit to Ireland. He Las generally painted 
Breton and Irish scenes, with an occasional dash into the pleasant 
regions of the unreal picturesque, and one commendable effort at 
serious bistorical painting. Specimens of all hia successive styles 
of subject are here. There is the "Arrest of a Breton Boyalist," 
(463) — a picture of capital character and vigorous action — "A 
Breton Merry-making " (458), and " Breton Feasants passing a 
Wayside Cross" (622)— all true to the realities of that 
picturesque country, and well selected to illustrate the three 
mainsprings of Breton life, the love of music and the dance, deep 
devotion, and passionate loyalty to kings. 

Again we have an "Irish Wedding" (312), not quite so 
genuine in its general character, perhaps, as the scenes of "Breton 
Life," but with evidence in its parts of accurate study from Irish 
models and in Ireland. For the unreal picturesque here hangs 
that very pretty little picture " An Episode in the happier days of 
Charles I." (563), a gay barge with the King and his family on 
the pleasant waters of the Thames at Hampton Court, all sunshine 
and swan-feeding; and "Hunt the Slipper" (629), a scene of 
iini^inaiy rustic life, so pleasant, that one wishes it were true to 
actualities. Finally, and to crown aU, we can show Mr. Goodall's 
single effort at history, " Cranmer at the Traitor's Gate " (457), 
an honestly-painted and carefully-conceived picture, though the 
scale is too small for the sutgect, and Cranmer is looking up to 
heaven a little too ostentatiously, considering that he is about to 
walk over a narrow plank leading to the boat. £ven a martyr on 
his way to execution, we dare wager anything, would look to his 
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footing under saA eireuroeitftncea. In eYetjthmg he does, Mr. 
GloodaU deeervei that praise for careful drawing and good punting 
vhich be earned hy bis first picture painted when ho wn a. mere 
hoj. The hardest thing we can sa;- of him is that be has not 
improved iinee then bo mnch as he onght to hare done, had he 
been destined eter to attain a position mnch higher timn he baa 
reached already. 

Mr. Philip is one c^ our most vigorous colouriste, and he has 
doTeloped higher and higher power in this respect since he went 
to Spain for Bubjeeta. Compare bis "Drawing for the Militia" 
(5]4) with his "Andalnsi&n Letter-writer" (373), and his 
"Agv» JVenm" (S7l). In the first we may see sonnd 
painting, eousiderable pn-eeption of character, and bmuOTWia 
feeling of bis Hnhject; for example, in the burly militia lieu- 
tenant, with hia back to the spectator, and in the ruatie who is 
trying to keep himself under the fatal standard. Bu^ as a piece 
of Btory-telling, this work is too crowded with incident for the 
merits it has to produce their full effect ; and in colour it falls 
imroeasurahly below those two sun-lighted scenes of Spanirfi life, 
with tkeir Bsn-ripened beauties and bronzed manoht. Mr. 
Philip is another example of new powers called out by fresh and 
real picturesqueness of subject. If artists must haTO &is, 
let them go for it to the real life that is still picturesqae ; 
they need not go out of the United Eangdom &x that. It 
lingers still 1^ our waysides, and on onr coasts — in Irdand and 
tlw Highlands. Yoa may find it in a gipsy camp, or at a navrles' 
pny-taUe, ay, erea in many a LaneasHre dough, when the Victory 
laases pour out of the mill along the path by the stream, hoddled 
in their bright shawls and kravhiefs. We hare ^ten wvtdied 
soch gaily coloorad and gracefnl bands, and wondered why no 
lianca^ke paintnr has yet been found to transfer tkem to 



Mr. Aflsdell, fired by Mr. Fliilip's sueccas, last year adfennpaniied 
hia fiami to Spaia, and the first frtdts of his new experience may 
be seen. h«i« in the "Betundng horn- Labour" (588), ■ yoke 
of gaily ca^ansoned steen^ bearing th«F maater'a waUet, with 
ita ttta^tot vaiar-tBctou, (m tiieir sturdy necks, wUlc be plode 
Wfi>re in aemirero md mmta, along the dasty road, flinged with 
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aloee. Mr. Anadell never painted ao veil under the inspiration 
of English Knimal life ; and yet he did not paint that badl; ; and 
Lancashire has reason to be proud of him, as one of her natare 
artleta. 

Mr. Hurlstone, too, fans tried the invigorating effects of a coarse 
of Spanish and Italian subjectH ; but it is to be feared he took 
to the medicine rather too late in life. Then, by his choice of 
aabjects (4Si7 and 190), he provokes comparison with Miuillo, not 
by any means to his advantage. The akin of his b^gar bojB 
is waz«a and dirty, where that of Murillo's is warm-blooded 
and sun-browned. Mr. Hurlstone's youthtul vagabonds are not 
without their ra^ed urace, but they are sadly deficient in 
anbstantiality. 

Mr. Horaley ati(^B to England, and chiefiy .affects the past, but 
with BO nice a sense of humour, and graceful a sentiment, that we 
cannot quarrel with hiiu for it. Hia " Lady Jane Grey imd Soger 
Asclisin" (dfi7) ia the moet agreeaUe of the many various 
paintings of that well-known incident of the &ir student who 
preferred to Btay indoora with Plato to following the atag with 
her Btout father and lady mother. There is a aweet virginal 
serenity in her air, and a pEeaaant summer stillness about the 
great oriel into which she has withdrawn with her books ; and 
outside you aee the green fields and the huntii^ V^S without 
envying them. Mr. Horaley has happily made us feel that Lady 
Jane's is the better choice. Again, in " The Madrigal" (549), 
what a pleasant, refined, family circle Mr. Horsley has aasembied 
for the singing of one of Master Wilbye's sweet part-songs ! How 
they all enjoy it, from the gray-haired squire to the handsome 
young people gathered shout the virguuls, and what good time 
they keep, the old with their vatces, and the young with 
hearts aa well as vtHceB. 80 long as a pointer can make the 
past thus genuine he has a perfect light to revive it for us. 
lb is (Hily againM the past of the masquerade warohouse, — 
ag^Bst Wardour-sfareat i^leMa-viaanta, — that we make war- 
Mr. Horsley paints as carefully and agreeably as he ctMKeives 
genially. He might hafve more &rce, bub he could scarcely be 
motegracefoL 

Of Frank Stone, anothn aaaoeiate of the Academy, and a 
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lltfancheeter artist, our Eiliibition deserved a better epecimen 
than "The Duet" (450), which ia but a namby-pamby piece of 
real life ; the young men in it, above all, are aad " genta," and 
their good looks lack manliaesa. 

Mr. G. B. O'Neill's "Deaf Juror" (454) is a capital subject 
done justice to. The stolidity of the central figure, deaf to reason 
aa to sound, and the helpless hopeless eagemeaa of the cold and 
fasting eleven to make him hear one and the other, are rendered 
with the nicest truth. 

Mr. P. E. Poole, A.ILA., is one of those tormenting painters 
whose technical defects are as palpable as hia conceptions are 
poetic. We cannot condemn the one so heartily aa they deserve 
from our sense of the other and greater merit. Hia " Song of 
the Troubadour " (326) ia a case in point. Bertrand de Bom 
is aingiog to his lute, to a party of knigbta and ladies, in iiis 
castle by the sea, under the light of a midsummer moon. The 
choice of incident and time bespeak fine imagination, and the 
light that suffuses the picture, aud tremblea in a long wake of 
silvery splendour on the sea, goea far to blind us even to the 
egregious faults of drawing aud composition. But when the 
paicter'a imagination ia not brought into the field, and he has 
nothing but his drawing and colour to trust to, the merits of the 
latter are altogether insufficient to reconcile us to the gross short- 
comings of the former. This is unluckily the case in his other 
picture exhibited here, " Crossing the Brook" (55S), where it 
is difficult to aay whether mother or child moat defies all laws of 
human anatomy and proportion. 

Mr, Wallis's impressive " Death of Chatterton " (371) ia too 
recent a triumph to demuid more tfaui a mere acknowledgment 
of its great merit. . Kever was the moral of a wasted life better 
pointed in painting than by that blunted pen, flung down in mad 
disappointment on the table by the bed of the unhappy anicide, 
and by the candlcr sending out the last smoke from its dying 
snuff into the cold air of the dawn, that rises over the cheerless 
London roofs. 

Mr. Bippingille painted Italian brigand life with such strong 
feeling for its peculiar character that it ia a pity he ever left the 
Abruzzi and their brown piccaroons. Bjs painting is always 
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thin and uneubstantial ; but the story in bis " Italian Banditti " 
(577) is excellently told. Itrepreaeats the arrival of an old rogue 
of a dealer in the mountain haunt of Soman or Neapolitan banditti, 
with a new supply of weapons and ammunition for the rascals, 
who are snapping ioclo!, and driving long knives through erown- 
pieces, and counting cartridges, in villanous glee. 

We have now, we believe, called attention to the principal ^en/"* 
pictures in our English gallery, and pass on to the portraits. 
These are comparatively feir, Mr. Grant is represented by hia 
excellent full-length of Lotd John Bussell (GSO), the most 
eatislactory work, as a whole, of this intelligent and gentle- 
manlike painter. Of Sir J. "Watson Gordon we have only the 
"Lord Cockbum" (498), true to the intelligent and kindly 
character of the original; the broadly painted head of J. P. 
Lewia (695), keen and imposing in its grey beard ; the late 
"Professor Wilson" (Christopher North) (449), stal worth and 
self-posscMed ; our own" William Pairbaim," (670) whom all that 
run will recognise, so true it is to the homely, maaaive, thought- 
ful face, and the shrewd Scotch features and characteristic 
attitude of the Provost of Peterhead (562), — the last, perhapg, 
the best piece of portraitnre Irom the painter's hand shown here, 
aa his portrait of a lady (465) is, in every respect, the worst. 
But for a certain lack of daylight effect, and a tendency to black- 
ness in the shadows, Sir J. Watson Gordon would take a first 
rank among portrait painters. As it is, he is without doubt 
the best portrait ptunter England has had since Beynolds. 
Mr. Gilbert is another moat creditable representative of~tho 
Scotch school of portraiture. His full-length of Sir J, Watson 
Gordon (461) ia among the best portraits here, and might, 
without discredit, be avowed by the subject of it as his own work, 
instead of a pupil's. Mr. Macnee's "Dr. Wardlaw" (466) is a 
broad massive full-length, easy in attitude, and free from all 
unreal background frippery ; and Mr. Westcott's " Archdeacon 
Brooks " (505) is all but everything we could wish in the por- 
trait of a local celebrity, painted by a local artist. It only fails 
of being so by a certain " foziness " (to use a paint«r's word) 
or copperiness (to speak to unartistic understanding) in the 
shndows, which is the most dangeroua tendency of Mr. Westcott's 
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colouring. In attitude snd accompammeotB tUs pictura leaves 
nothing to be dedred. 

Mp. H. W. Pkillips'B "Sir Colia 0»inpbeU" (398) and 
" Oven Jonea " (874), are bcdih Btriking likeneaaes, and well* 
painted pictures. 

Mr. Sant is rather a fancy painter of pretty faces than anything 
else. He can paiat very pretty faces very prettily. But we 
desiderate boneBt truth sadly, in these conventionid agglomei^diNis 
of unnatural large eyes, iiumaterially clear compIezioDS, and 
unnaturally rosy lips. There is no heauty attainable without 
truth. Mr. 3ant ebowB how near a painter can get to the one 
without the other. 

In landscape, the first place naturally falls to two of our oldest 
favourites, Stanfield and Boberts. Strangely enough, of all the 
works of the former shown here, the beat to our thinking are the 
earliest and the latest — the former a picture called " The Wreck" 
(387), and the latter his last year's picture, " The Abandoned " 
(604). The first r^reeents a sandy bight on a rocky shore, 
with a glimpse of stormy sea, wh^e a good ship baa gone down. 
Besides her masts and a bit of her hull seen above water, the sad 
tale is told by a spar that has been washed up, with a dead 
sailor lashed to it. The guUs are swooping about tiie body, and 
some have already settled near it, Sor their ghastly meal. I^othing 
can he truer or more impressive, and thwe is a force about the 
painting which is accounted for when we read the date of 1829 
upon the picture. The second i«presenta an abandoned ship 
drifting on a rough sea, under a wild sky. A. gleam of awAil 
stormy light falls through a rift in the slaty douds, upon the 
lonely hull, as she pitches, mastless and rudderlesi, helplessly 
along. Mr. StanfiE^d's other works in our ExfaibitioD include 
his two large and masterly war sut^ects, the " Battle of Boveredo" 
(483), painted in ISSl, and the "Passage of ihe Magra" 
(343) — both fine combinations of the grandeur of nature and 
the destructive work of man. His " Dartmouth " (353), and 
"St. HUchsel's Mount" (877), are noble esamplea of this 
great master of bis art. In his "Dort on the Moas" (499), 
he provokes comparisoti with Cuyp, who so often painted the 
same subject, and the xmn^arison is vnfiiTOurable to tiie modem 
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painter, Who fafls moat in the quality in which Cuyp ia greatest, 
glow of Bimlight. 

Mr.Boberts has BOTeralofhui well-known interiors andtvehiteo- 
torol eubjecte — some from hia ewlier travels in Spain — as his 
" Girelda, Seville " (535)— painted in 1883, and better in eveiy 
respecttbanhislat«r works of the same kind. Of his interiors, that 
of "Seville Cathedral," painted in 1833, and that of "St. 
Stephen's, Vienna," leave na in doubt which is the most 
masterly. Hia large picture of " Borne " (434, in ihe vestibule), 
though made impressive by the conditions under which the mot^r 
city of the world ie represented — with the red and level rays of a 
eettiDg sun striking along the upper limbs of the stone pines, 
catching the higher ports of tower, and dome, and pinnacle, sai 
leaving all the foreground and most ofthe middle distwace in s<demn 
and cold Bbadow — is too elight to deserve the name of a great pic- 
ture. It is but the si^gestion of a great picture. A. younger mm 
than Mr. Boberts, of equal powers with his in hie best days, 
might well have shrunk from so hCige a canvas, and so vast a 
sn^ect. Mr. Boberts is best seen here in the water-colour 
gallery, where are hung many of the grandest drawings &am his 
masterly series of views in Egypt and the Holy IJand. 

Mr. Creswick ia here presented in several of the best among 
the limited class of effects and soenes to which he has con- 
fined hia pencil. One, of a level sandy coast, with a fine 
effect of red { sunaet (548), ia among the most impressive. 
"Passing Showers" (393) ia the title of another — an Eng- 
lish south country landscape, seen under flying gleams of 
April sun, and darkness of April shower, with a horseman 
riding hard towards a windmill to escape a threatened wetting. 
Bett» than any (^ these, howev^, is " The Booky Lake " 
{S21), one of those tarns embosomed in mountains -mA whidi 
Wales is so studded. A grand solemnity broods over the inky 
water, and one broad beam of sunlight slanting through a gorge 
serves to render the darkneaa of the foreground more appdling. 

But we caanot feel, in presence of this picture, the same de^ 
sense of awe and stillness which Mr. Anthony has managed to 
convey in his poetically conceived work — " The Glen at Eve " 
(382), before vritich we would b^ any visitor to the Bxhibition, 

I 2 — 
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vho mhj read theeo notices, to pause awhile, and allow the eenti- 
ment of the dark gorge, with ita acattered houldera, and the red 
light of BUDset that melts gradually^ in the limpid azure of the 
horizon, and thence np to the purple zenith, to sink into hia mind. 
Of all the proofs Mr. Anthony has given of a profound grasp of 
some of the most soul-subduing aspects of nature, thin is one t£ 
the completest. 

We prefer Mr. Pjne'a drawings to his pictures. Here he 
figures rather as a master of water colour than oil ; for his one 
important picture, " Genoa " (606), in spite of the great still 
and even profuse power it shows, seems to us unreal and 
shadowy ; rather like a goigeous dream than a waking reality of 
even the superb city. 

The Linnelb— father and son— are both well represented. 
TVe have a difficulty in saying anything that has not been said 
better by others of the elder painter's pictures. His colour is 
unchanging, his aspects of nature almost invariably the same. 
His " Crossing the Brook " (475) is an exceUent example of 
hia femiliar subject and treatment — the broken marl banks, pro- 
fuse wood, and far-seen distance in which he delights, with the 
usual rustic foreground facts. His classical composition, 
" TJlysses Landing " (471), is to us of no value absolutely. 
Better than any other picture of his here — more satisfactory to 
us on the whole than any work of his which we remember — 
is the small picture with the title "The Last Gleam" (481), 
about which, small as it is, there is an unforced grandeur that 
recalls to us some of the landscapes of Titian. It is nothing but 
a road traversing a flat, from which rises a range of hills much 
like those of Carnarvonshire, as been from Anglesea. But the 
combination, simple as it is, of these features, with a happily com- 
posed and truthfully -felt evening sky, has resulted in a con- 
summate whole; and on every "whole" of nature's furnishing 
the mind rests with reverent satisfaction. 

To the younger Linnell, if we might trust to our own feelings, 
we should assign the palm among all the landscape painters in 
the Eihibition. His picture, "A Landscape — Autumn" (566), 
carries us deep into the fragrant leafage of a September copse, 
where the foxgloves are still in bloom, and the wild roses scarcely 
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yet withered. To stand before the picture ia to feel kaee deep in 
luxuriant graea, with the leaves above dds's head, the setting sun 
shining red through every break of the crowding stems, and only 
the whirr of the Bturtled cuahat to break the hush of evening. 
Where shall we look for more patient and affectionate paintiog 
of tree, and flower, and woodland undergrowth of weed, than in 
this picture ? Its companion, " A Homing in Autumn " (666), 
is the fit opening of a day to be bo closed. The shepherds lae on 
their way to unfold the sheep, penned atl night under shelter of 
the near pUutation, and over our heads is the tabernacle of 
morning sky, all barred with gold and violet. We know too Ettle 
of such skies, but those only who have watched that splendour can 
appreciate this noble representation of it. A third landscape of 
this admirable young painter (610) hangs on the north wall of 
the ball, in the clock gallery — a spread of fields, in early spring, 
with the young com juat greening the furrows, while sloping away 
from the foreground rises a bank of wood, which as yet 

" Staudls in B mul of green, with nothing peifect ; " 

of which the half-clothed branches cast sparse shadows on the fields 
that border the plantation. This picture is worthy of the otter two ; 
and we cannot give it higher prtuae. If Mr. Linnell goes on as he 
has begun, he need fear no rival in minute and delicate painting of 
Engli^ landscape. We limit our praise by this epithet, for 
there is a broad and rapid rendering of landscape truth, as well as 
u minute and delicate one, and it is the rendering to which strong 
painters ought to tend. Bubens ia the most perfect example of 
this power the world has yet seen. David Cox haa it in water- 
colour. But it is given to few, and no man should attempt to 
force it, or the only result will be impudence and imperfection. 
Mr. Linnell may come to this, but, in the meanwhile, he is quite 
right in his minute and delicate way of working. 

Among all our painters the best example of the progress to such 
breadth and boldness from the most careful and elaborate finish is 
presented by the great master, whom we have purposely reserved 
to close this aeries of criticisms on the English school — we mean 
iEldwin Landseer. No painter has so large a space in oar I 
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gaiieiy OB Lan^eer, and noiie baa saHh a right to it, whether we 
consider the populajrity of the paiater or the merits of his works — 
two modes of meaflnrement by no meanB always pnportioned in 
their results. 

We jnay trace Landieer here from his earlier and mora careful 
stage of practice up to his perfection of free and masterly power. 
It is only in the courae of nature that we should be able to follow 
him some atepa in his decline from culmination, for Sir Edwin is not 
a yoimg man, and can never agaiu be what he was. It would be 
impertineBee to enter into a detailed examination of all his worka 
— some twenty we believe — here shown. We shall beat conault 
the patience of our readers by directing attention to those which 
exemplify different periods of the painter's pow^. Among those 
earlier woihs which may guide us to the secret of Sir Edwin's 
present breadth and &cility, we have heiK " Hat-catdiing " (S39)' 
terriers at their vocation ; "The Shepherd's Orave" (316), that 
pathetic tribute to the fidelity of the dog, which Sir Edwin has 
also displayed in his equally touching picture of " The Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner," so well known by the ^cellent engraving. How 
delicate and careful is his painting of this picture, in its simple 
elements, of the sheep-dog, with his faithful head drooped over 
the fre«h grave, hooped with osier, the tombstone with its 
nnfinished inscription, the mason's chisel still lying close at hand, 
and t^e noon just rising behind the head-stone. Here ia no 
dash, no bravara, no parade of breadth or mastery, hut hcwert 
close r^idering of ejexy object uid effect. And the sentiment is 
worthy of the workmanship ; like it, true to nature, delicate, and 
unobtmsrve. The "^^^ and Cat" (348), which hangs near, 
though pretending to no sentiment, is as admirable in the earefhl 
minuteness and solidity of the painting. 8a, Laadeeer worked as 
a young man. And thus he learnt the secret graphic e£Eect by 
which be enabled himself to perform bu<^ feats as painbiag that 
"Spaniel and Babbit" (405), in two hours and vhalf. An 
inseription in pencil on the tree-stem records the fact. And 
now let ns paaa to the work of his perfected power. As ezantpJes 
of this, we will select for force his " Dogs of St. B«najd " (3S1) ; 
and for consummate ezpreasion his "Cat's-paw" (379). His 
" DojB oi St. Bernard " is worthy to stand by afty work of Snydwa, 
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for its force, and in piteh of aentiment as mucb aapecior to anything 
Snyders ever painted as any one human work can be to UMth». In 
the Flemish master we see brute nature Tiokntlj acted upon by 
ita more brutal inetincta. Here the dog ia all alire with feeling, 
whicb, while not untrue to canine nature, yet belongs to tiant part 
of the dog wbieb is most akin to man. With what passionate 
energy these noble brutes are icnrtcbing away the snow fcom 
the half nnburied body— what aolicitude' there is in the espres- 
xon of the one which is licking the frosen face — and haw the 
other's deep-moutbed bay seems to be pealed out like a bell, 
calling for succour in that howling vildramess ! Por atrei^h of 
hand and masteiy over animal anatomy and cdour, tbis picture 
stands far away at the head of all else-of Landseer'a here exhi- 
bited, and the whole woi^ ia one by virtue of which Landseer 
nmy saftJy rest his claim to a plaee by the nde of the greatest 
amiTnal painters the world hns yet seen — Enbens and Snyders; 
Had eren abore them, in that he has cxmobled the bntte in hia 
painting of it, while they seem rather to have lowered their 
hnmanily in order to more perfeet appr^ension and representation 
of the Iffute. Of the " Cafs-paw," as a piece of perfect animal 
stcH7--teliing, we can say nothing that a few minntea' reading 
of the picture will sot suggest to everyooe; It is as great in 
its perfeetness of animal expression aa the ^. Bernard Soga 
are in their perfeofneis of animal force. 

All the ether adroirable works of Laodaeev in the Hikibition 
fM into a aubtwdioate rank by the side of tbeae two. I^ot 
that any praiae can be too high for such picturss as " Dignity 
sod Impudence" "The Stag at ^y," "There is Life in the 
Old Dog yet," "The Children of the Miat," or roost of the 
others of this noblest series of tme man's works in this our 
gallery. All we mean, ia that, while moat of these are highest in 
tiieir rank, their rank is not the highest attained by the master. 
Kop need we point out that ta the pictures apprc^mate to the 
present time, they beteay less and leas of that complete union of 
breadth with force which always marks the best works of the 
strongest men. 

Aa might have been eipecied, on incurring to what we hare 
written of the English pictures at Old Tr&fibrd, we find several 
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omiBBiani, for vldcli we must apologise, and which we now do our 
best to Bupply. 

.Among the pBinters who occupy the debateable groond between 
hiatory and y««r« — who have shown a power in the higher branch 
which makes it phiin that they only work in the humbler because 
the higher haa no adequate field at present open to it in this 
country — we were inexcusable for omitting Mr. Elmore. He has 
three pictures here. One, " Bienzi at the Capitol " (502), ia an 
historical subject, treated literally and not ideally. The painter 
has tried to conceive the scene, costume, and personages as they 
may have actually appeared, and not as this or that great painter 
of bygone days would have represented them. Such imitation ia 
very much what the so-called " ideal treatment " of a subject 
resolves itself into now-a-days. The scale of the picture seems to 
us one adapted rather to a less weighty theme, than to the digni&ed 
incident Mr. Elmore has attempted to embody. There are good 
painting, correct drawing, and agreeable arrangement in the pic- 
ture, but it fails to impress us. It does not rise much above a 
high order of tableau vivanl. The efibrt to please has predomi- 
nated over the desire or over the power to seize the incident with 
realising force. Mr. Elmore's merits are more satisfactorily shown 
in his other two pictures — " The Novice " (500), a pretty nun in 
her cell contemplating from afar off the gaieties of the world she 
has not yet left long enough for penance or vigil to have done their 
work on her round cheek — and the " Origin of the Stocking 
Loom " (501), where we see Lee, the poor expelled scholar, to 
whom the invention ia attributed, sitting by his fair young wife 
hampered at once by her baby and her knitting, aa if he felt that 
those poor toiling fingers deserved rest, or work less mechanical 
than that of the needles. The picture is agreeable iu execution, 
hut the incident, as Mr. Elmore conceives it, is one essentially un- 
suited for painting. It reduces itself to a persoaable young man 
looking rather sadly at his pretty wife. Both this and the pre- 
ceding subject, in iact, have been treated ornamentally by Mr. 
Elmore. - A man of a more exigent imagination might have given 
us a glimpse into the struggle iu the mind of the novice between 
the world and the cloister — might b&ve invested that struggle with 
powerful, even tragic interest. So the inventor of the stocking 
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loom might have beeu Bhown in a plight of really saddetiiug 
distresB, and what Mr. Elmore baa left a mere pretty piece of ptc- 
tureeque domeaticity might have been lifted into the region of 
univeraal human interest, by connecting the invention of the 
scholar with some real sore suflering of the mother or the child. 
Supposing, for example, the punter had conveyed to ub that the 
knitting interfered with the mother's tending on a sick child, and 
that this had prompted the invention — might not this have been 
done, and the interest of the picture thus mode higher P 

Mi. W. C. Thomas deserves respectful notice for an instructing 
elevation of aim. Thisia ahowninhis picture here of " The Heir 
cast out of the Vineyard " (568). Hia technical peculiarities 
are disagreeable. His pictures want atmosphere ; luB colouring 
is faint and cold, and his forms are hard, though noble. 

" April Love " — ^that very aweet picture of a young painter, Mr. 
Hughes — should have been noticed. Works which show real 
poetic sentiment are not so common among us that they should be 
passed in silence by the critic. Mr. Hughes has embodied the . 
heart's season of smiles and showers in a young girl of seventeen, 
who, after a love-quarrel, is giving her hand again to the lover, 
whose repentant head is bowed upon this white seal of forgiveness, 
while the tears form and fall slowly from her averted eyes. The 
sentiment of the picture is delicately conveyed. The dress of the 
girl is painted with great purity and force of colour. But the 
leaves which dimb about the trellis, under which the little 
drama is being enacted, are too positive and crude in their green, 
even for ivy under the atrongest sun-light. The arms of the prin- 
cipal figure are much too small. The flesh tones are yellow, and 
most uugallantly untrue to the beautiful red and white of sweet 
seventeen. A painteVwho can feel the tender sentiment of early 
womanhood so sweetly should do more justice to its outward 
loveliness. 

Mr. Faed's picture of the "Village School" might pass muster, 
but for the comparison it must encounter in this Exhibition 
with the work of painters such aa Wilkie for workmanship, and 
Webster for boy-character. In his " Home and the Homeless," 
a repetition of a larger picture, Mr. Faed shows his agreeable 
qualities, both of expression, coloiw, and composition. Eia 
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" Erangeline," too, is a tender aod pensive conception of that 
long-sufferhig beroiue, and a delicate piece of neutrai-toned 
colour. Hia "Walter Scoit and his Contemporaries" (613) has 
an interest from the aubjeet. As a pictnre it is slight and weak. 

Mr. Helmele^ and Mr. Smith ue both entitled to the praiie of 
coming quite as near Mr. Webeter as they have any right to eipect 
at their time of life. Mr. Helmsley in "Sraughta — Black to 
Move " (586), has repreeented, all but aa well as Mr. Webater could 
have done, the puzzlement of tbe old gnrndfather and the glee of 
the mJBchievouB urchins \rlio have p(Med the old man. ' Like 
FyrrhuB, he has turned opponents into Tictors by conquering 
them. 

Mr. A, Christie, in his "Incident from the Plagne" (515), haa 
treated very ffflnnblyavery probable incident of the sad year of 16C6. 
A oitisen has returned to his house, in London, afWr an abience 
of some time, to find the awful red cross, and its ghastly prayer— 
" The Lord have mercy upon us," upon the outer door. He has 
covered his face with his hands in his shock of agony. Mr. 
Christie has been content to render this impressive conception 
impreseivriy. In the solitude of the street, there ia a more 
terrible tale told than could he conveyed by any pioceesion of 
dead carts, or passage of Solomon Ragles, cA* dance of mad revel- 
lers, sncL aa many painters would have been likely to introduce. 
The man ia left alone with his great grief, only to give way to the 
short struggle of miserable doubt before he enters to find out the 

Mr. Baiter is one of those paintera of pretty faces — satisfied to 
be pretty, and tb^e an end — who, let critics say what they will, 
aeem always to cCHnmand a market in this country. Mr. Baiter 
is a skilful manufacturer of his very attrBCtive article. Would that 
we often met such Wayfarers (599), in our pedestrim exeureicois, 
as Mr. Baxter, happy man, can call into existence on his canvas, 
when he pleases. And, oh for a garland of snok " White md Bed 
Boses" as the painter has gathered into a bouquet in 4&i I What 
a baohel<»^B paracUse it would bo — or rather, what a bachelor's 
pui^tory. Think of the terriWe embarrassment of choice between 
the pale and glowing loveliness, between the delicate bud c^ purity, 
and the fuU-fiushed flower of passion. 
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Bj' what ovenigbb we came to omit Mr. ^Redgrave, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Lee, Mr. Sanby, and Mr. Cooke, &om ouc 
notice of the landscape painterg we cannot imagine. The 
two latter illnatrata oppoaite etylea of conception and effort. 
In Mr. Gooke we respect one of our honeatest and truest 
transcribers of nature. He makes no pretence to any special 
gift of tnutsmutation hj imaginative alchemj', in which as in its 
chemical prototype there are more pretenders than adepts. He 
paints with eonsummate precisian and undeviating honesty what 
he sees, and he sees with a painter's eye, and ranges a wide world 
of city, and aea, and shore, for his eiperiencea. His " Elizabeth 
Castle, Jersey" (573), and hia "Tiew of Oneglia" (323), and 
his "Bogana at Venice" (324), are three important examples of 
hie power of painting different kinds of subjects under diffeirent 
conditions of atmosphere and climate. There are, besides, 
scattered about the gallery, some capital bits of sea-side still-life 
from bis hand — as "Rouge et H^oir" (508), where the lobster 
stands for rougt, and the ancient pot, in which he has been 
transfigured from steel-blue to scarlet, for noir, and another of a 
cave in a chalk cliff, with lobster pots and other fisherman's gear. 

Mr. Qanby, on the other hand, aims at the most idesliaed 
treatment of landscape. Erwy one of his pictures is eonceived 
with an aim at the enforcement of some particular e&ct, which 
dominates the whole — often at the cost of truth in deta^. 
Sometimes, indeed, hia work seems to hare been prompted .1^ 
imitatim of John Martia, as in his " Opening of the Sixth 
Seal," where the sinners are calling upon the motmtaiiis to 
cov«r than and th» roeks to swallow them up. Such works come 
within no limits o£ criticism with respect to th^ trath or nntmtb. 
They are grand works of imagination for those they impress. 
For those tlwy do not impress they are hut fantastic dJepUys of 
eccMitrie power, with startlii^ effects of stnnge ghostly gleams 
and Sashes. The heet example of Hr. Panhy's peeidiar style of 
work, in this !EihihitioB, ^)pcars to us to be his " Lidce of Zurich " 
(578), painted in 1849, and his " Erening €hin" (197), hong in the 
second Testibnle, n«ur an effective wood sketch of Constable's, 
which has artired since our notice of that painter was written. 
In the "Zurich," sky, lake, mountain, and wooded^shore are 
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steeped in the rosy light of Bunaet, which lays here and there a 
fierj finger on hranch, or boat, or roof pinnacle. AIL is dreamy, 
hushed, and solemn ; the whole composition is an imaginative 
reproduction of one of the most impresaive conditions of darkling 
nature. The " Evening Gun " aims at the same class of effect. 
In this the impression is produced by the taper spars of a ship 
of war rising, bkck and sharp, across a bed of gold a^d crimson- 
barred sunset clouds, into the limpid green light of the twilight 
sky. The smoke of the evening gun rolis low across the level 
waters. To enhance the effect, Mr. Danby has enormously 
exaggerated the proportions of masts and yards to the hull of 
his vessel, which is lumecessary, as well aa untrue. Probably 
this is the masterpiece of the painter — the consummation of 
the one effect after which he seems to have striven more success- 
fully than after any other. There are some ckssicalities of hifi 
in the Exhibition which do not invite further notice. 

Mr. Bedgrave is a true and houi^sb lover of common English 
woodiand, and paints it as only those can who love it — minutely 
and faithfully. His " Forest Portal " (397), is a fine example of 
this master. 

Mr. J. B. Harding is perha[« the most skilful composer of a 
landscape, the most thoroughly broken>in to the secrets and 
sources oF effect, in arrangement of light, of all our painters. 
But he ia essentially a water-colour artist, and carries the peculiar 
efiecta and means of water colour too^mueh into his oil pictures. 
But his " Jung Fran" (366) is a work of which most professed 
oil painters might be proud. 

Mr. Lee resembles Mr. Bedgrave in his love of English out- 
door nature. He has grown a little monotonous and tame of late in 
his rendering of his favourite subjects. But he has done very 
genuine work. His best work here is " The Breakwater " (544). 

Mr. Holland is one of those painters over whom the sense of 
the purely picturesque' in colour seems to have gained so much 
dominion that he has renounced all great and sustained work for 
the pleasure of dashing off luscious little bits of beautiful chro- 
matio effect. We have here only two of these bits as eiiuuples of 
the painter, " The Chapel of St. John the Baptist at Lisbon " (489), 
and "A Scene in Venice" (443). IC 
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For colour there are few tbings in their kind finer than the Miss 
Mutriee' flowers (488, 444, 446, 451), and George Lance's rich 
combinations of fruit and jewelled cupa, looking like relica of Bom© 
gorgeona feast in a great Italian haU, where the Bouthem sun bad 
ripened the one and* Cellini chiselled the other. There is also an 
example of Mr. Lance's earlier and more ambitious style of subject, 
" Melancthon's Pirst Misgivings " (542), where the spiritual monk 
has questionings as to the acceptableness in Qod's sight of that 
monastic life which has bred such a human porker as the gorbellied 
prior who is sleeping bj the remains of his abundant men). 

Nor should we pass, without a few words of regret and sympathy 
for the bereaved father, by the one picture which Mr. A. T. 
Herbert baa left behind him as an unfulfilled earnest of achieve- 
ments to come. Its subject is " Philip IV. of Spain conferring 
Knighthood on Velasquez" (600). It is a picture at once 
naturally conceived, and carefully painted in the manly style 
which alone is suited to the hero of it. It is the first work 
which brought the painter into notice, and the last he lived to 
pamt. 

Mr. Pearce's portraits of our Arctic navigators (484, 485, 521) 
will have interest for all visitors to the gallery. They are painted 
in a manly style, and with appropriate accessories. 

Mr. Linton is a painter who has shown a power akin to 
Mr. Danby's, in reproducing those magnificent pageants of 
the classical ages which Turner sometimes indulged in. There 
are two of these waking dreams here, "A Greek City " 
(518), and the "Eetnm of a Greek Armament" (524), These 
pictures are entitled to respectful mention ; but we cannot speak 
of them with any cordiality of appreciation, for they seem to us, 
like all works of the same kind, examples of misapplied labour, 
an^ thought put out to had interest. The highest reach of 
ordinary imagination in art — perhaps the worthiest work of all 
imagination — is to idealise the real ; that is, to lift facts into their 
highest significance and beauty. It will generally fail in the 
attempt to realise ideal, or, in other words, to convert imaginings 
into facts. The body must exist before the soul can be put into 
it. Por nine hundred and ninety painters out of a thousand, the 
world before them is the body into which, by their art, they may 
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breathe s bouI. But in snch works as these of Mr. Linton's, tlie 
painter impoeea on himself the task of creating bodf and »oul 
both. Some ten of tiie thotuaad only are likely to be capable of 
tliat.* It should be added that Mr. Linton bas done better and 
more real things than these, and should not be judged hj them. 

Bright, M'OuUoch, Johnson, Tenoent, and Clint, are land- 
set^ painters who do credit to their respective schools and justice 
to their Tarioas styles of subject. Of the five, we 'should cl&BS 
the first by many degrees the highest. 

Lastly, some words of sincere sympathy may be allowed over 
the pictures of poor Sadd in this gallery. They will never reach 
him in that Bedlam cell, where the reat of his life must pass, — 
less unhappy in that he is allowed to ply his pencil even in that 
dreary place. Here are two of his fairy subjects, " Puck on a 
Mushroom" (835), aud "Midsummer Night's Dream" (477), 
and a larger picture of an Arab caravan on its journey, called 
" The Water Carriers " (603). This work — with a moat impres- 
sive " moonlight halt," and a ghastly little invention of desert- 
horror, framed in by demons such as hia distempered brain alone 
could devise, in the water-colour gallery here — constitutes the sole 
remaiuing record of impressions made by that euteiTi journey, 
during which the painter's latol malady gathered strength, to 
break out after his return in that horrible event which none of 
our readers can have forgotten. These fairy pictures have a 
melancholy intemt, aa the workings of a teeming but disordered ' 
brain. His friends used to banter the poor young painter, wheo 
he spoke of these gnomes and fairies, who swing within flower- 
beds, and drink their dew-drops, and wanton in the cold stream 
of the moon ray, aa of fiimiliar acquaintances, who came nightly 
to sit to him for their portraits. Alas, they littie knew what those 
visions portended, or how they were to end ! In the Eastern 
scene, now hung in the Clock Gallery, there is nothing of wildness 

* SiDoe this passage oa Mr. Idntoa'a works -was first printed, Hr. Linton tua 
pointed out that these tiro v^irlcs of bia v«re painted tliirC; yean Kgo, and not 
inserted in tlie liat sent in b; Mm to the Ouamittee of tlie ManchBttar Sihituliaii 
fot selection, at tlieir request — that liat oonwsUng almost entjralj of local siKnea. 
Mr. Linton considers himself anfaiclf treated bf tlie choice made of hia {actnres 
for eihibition j and not withont reason, as it seems to ni, for he is Uiq^ againat 
hit Till, repreaented b; vraks of bit immatuK tlm«. 
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— oaly a certaia Bubdued key of colour which is carious and 
uucoDunon, and much sober good drawing, with a certain biblical 
sentiment. You miglit iancy you see a migration of 4-brahain 
from the pMns of Shinar, or a flitting of Job from cue of hia 
possessions to another ia a far-off country. But the water colour 
drawings are full of the lurid imagination of insanity, while 
they deserve careful examination foe tlieir impressive solemnity 
alao. 

We have now given all the space we can devote to our English 
gallery of paintings. We should gladly have added to our notices 
some general remarks upon the tendencies, good and bad, of 
our school. But for this we must hope to find some future 
opportunity. 
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